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MICRO-THERM METAL POT 
for positive temperature 
control and fine slugs. 





UNIVERSAL KNIFE BLOCK 
assures individual 
precision trimming of slugs. 







ONE-TURN SHIFT 
for quick, easy 
magazine shifting. 





QUICK-CHANGE LINERS 
speed production 
because of simplicity. 


| 

| 

INBUILT VERTICAL | 
LIFT eliminates 

slips and strains. | 

| 








SWINGING KEYBOARD 
simplifies and speeds 
important maintenance. 








7 GOOD REASONS FOR 
LINOTYPE SUPERIORITY! 








Why is Linotype the most-used composing machine in the world? Six of 
the hundreds of good reasons are shown here . . . six standard features 
that have won acclaim in composing rooms everywhere! The seventh is 
Linotype development and engineering, based on your needs, present and 
future. It’s the real reason behind every production advantage you enjoy 
with the Linotype. 

Each of the features shown here, for example, provides the best possible 
solution to a problem of operation. Collectively, they make for a better 
quality of production, greater efficiency, and lower operating costs. 

You get more for your composing machine dollar in a Linotype because 
it’s designed to meet your specific requirements. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Set in Linotype Erbar and Spartan 























The ELROD will help you solve 


your strip material problems 


The progressive printer helps to solve 
strip material problems with an Elrod in his com- 
posing room. Banished are the “headaches” 
from trying to get up a bunch of catalog or 
book pages, a broadside, or a page ad with- 
out enough strip material. Gone is the need 
for piecing material, robbing standing forms, 
or distributing to keep going. 


An Elrod equipment will provide plenty of 
leads and slugs, column rule, border rule in all 
degrees of blackness, and base material for 
mounting cuts, shell-casts or electros. Best of 
all, it’s there ready for instant use, when and 


where you need it. 


This material is of highest quality, and it 
is formed in the mold as one continuous strip 


of metal, entirely free from brittle breaks or 
welds. Its great solidity enables it to withstand 
the exacting printing, stereotyping, and elec- 


trotyping requirements of today. 


Elrod operation is simplicity itself, requir- 
ing minimum attention by the operator. Mold 


changes are quickly and easily made. 


The wide range of material from a single 
Elrod—1 point to 36 points in thickness—is an- 
other decided advantage in effecting econom- 
ical and consequently profitable composing 


room operation. 


An Elrod equipment will help you improve 
your whole production program. There are 
other advantages you shouid know about the 


Elrod. Let us tell you more about it. 





Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 cijsoun avenve. chicago 4, tins 
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...pressmen like Millers... 











Miller salés representatives are finding more 
and more Miller Presses being sold due to’ 
a definite pressroom preference for the 
simple, trouble-free Miller Automatics. Where 
pressmen know the difference, Miller equipment 
is preferred. Investigate—ask your pressroom 
—see a Miller Press in operation—a demonstration 
will prove the Miller superiority 































EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER OF 
MR. HAL T. BENHAM, THE BENHAM PRESS 
- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


* 


. .. 1 can say some very nice things about 
your printing machinery. We are now oper- 
ating three Miller units, a two-color and 
two one-color Majors.”’ 


* 


‘*...In the course of a year’s activity in our 
pressroom, these presses have had to handle 
some very difficult assignments. We have been 
very gratified with the results.” 


w 


‘*, .. In fact, in our pressroom there are many * 
Miller enthusiasts.”’ 





At left: Mr. Wm. Messling, pressroom 
foreman and Mr. Geo. Daughraty, plant 
superintendent of The Benham Press. Two 
men who like Millers. 
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20 x 26 single color 
, — . 27 x Al single color 
Write for descriptive booklet on any of these Miller Presses « tg lain 


27 x 41 two color 


Mito, (uilleP) Aintng Machinery Co. 
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ATTENTION to printed selling is gained by a 
striking combination of art, message and fine printing 
—but the first impression is made by the paper you 
choose to carry your selling message. Wise buyers of 
printing rely on the finishing touch of Oxford Papers 
...in any one of many fine grades .. . to command 


attention for their sales -in-print. 


(eres PAPERS 


LAr 1H 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Sy 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, COAST TO COAST 
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TWO COLOR PRINTING 
... AT ITS BEST! 


This Cottrell sheet-fed rotary press is outstanding 
in the field of two color printing It prints 

at speeds of up to 5500 sheets per hour in 

two colors. Printers and publishers the world 
over who are today using this Cottrell 


two color press, report great satisfaction! 








C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. e Clayburn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Daily News Bidg., 400 W. Madison St. © Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 









AN. IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 
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St. Regis is happy to announce increased tonnage, additional 
gtades, broader service and permanent participation . . . in the com- 
mercial printing paper field. 

New mills and added paper-making facilities make this possible. 

Since production costs are the printers major problem, St. Regis 
now Offers... through the paper merchant .:. standard quality pa- 
pers that produce standout jobs at low cost. 

These papers range from groundwood through machine-coated 
and include the finest enamel grades. 












Development work in plasticized coating surfaces makes it possible 
to offer a line of enamel book papers which gives new pressroom 
performance. 

St. Regis’ new machine coated papers gives the top-quality perform- 
ance which is so important where economy and fine printing results 
are demanded. 


St. Regis mills produce a line of regular uncoated book papers, includ- 
ing outstanding lightweights. 


St. Regis has pioneered a new bleaching process that makes it 
possible to produce groundwood papers with higher brightness rating. 


St. Regis has developed a line of bleached groundwood mimeograph 
papers in white and colors. 


Plus many specialty papers which answer printers’ special problems. 















By using the various grades of St. Regis pulp in seven St. Regis 
mills, backed by timber holdings exceeding 1,800,000 actes, it is pos- 
sible to build exacting end use values into this broad line of papers— 
values that permit printers to maintain quality standards and achieve 
production economies. 

St. Regis is happy to announce this broader service and its policy 
of permanent participation in the commercial printing paper field. 


PRINTING PUBLICATION AND 
CONVERTING PAPER DIVISION 













SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
318 MARTIN BROWN BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Enamel Book Papers 
Machine Coated Papers 
Uncoated Book Papers 


 Groundwood Papers 


Mimeograph Papers 


Specialty Papers — 
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This Month's 
Specimen Sheet of 
EASTERN'S 
ATLANTIC BOND 
shows 
an arrangement of 
Goudy Old Style Type 








HIS month, Eastern Corporation is distributing to 
| sore and buyers of printing an arrangement 
of Goudy Old Style Type printed on Eastern’s Atlan- 
tic Bond. This sheet was designed by Archie Little 
of Seattle, Washington, eminent typographer of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Like Goudy types, Eastern’s Atlantic Bond is always 


OR 80 cap, 
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a top favorite of outstanding printers. It is noted for 
an impressive feel, opacity, and bulk particularly in 
the heavier weights. Free from waves and wrinkles, 
non-curling, with a specially-sized surface and uni- 
form texture, Eastern’s Atlantic Bond always insures 
exceptional printing. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlan- 
tic Bond and Goudy Old Style Type, a request on 
your business letterhead will receive prompt attention 
from one of our Paper Merchants or our Advertising 
Department. 





EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Makers of Mantis Bard and other Fe Business Foor 
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Wipe out 
weather 
problems 


@ Forget the thermometer and barometer 
by equipping your presses with Daycos, the 
rollers that always run true regardless of 
the weather! You save time and money 
because Daycos are always ready to go— 
require no “seasonal changes”. Daycos 
maintain true diameter and smooth, velvety 
surface winter and summer, in dampness and 
in drought. No chipping or cracking, no ab- 
sorption of ink pigments or resulting swell- 
ing with high and low spots. And speed 
runs ? They’re right down the Dayco alley! 
Get the satisfaction and savings in time 
and money that Daycos offer you... out- 
performing ordinary rollers at every turn, 
they often last four times longer! Write 
for the facts: Dayton Rubber, Dayton, O. 


dayco 


ROLLERS FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


by Day 


tom Rubber 


THE MARK OF TECHMICAL EXCELLENCE IN WATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Your Presses on 


LASTS YEARS 
NO MAINTENANCE 
NO FLOOR DRILLING 





No Bolts 










A.T. F. Little Chief 
20 Offset Presses Mounted 
on UNISORB at A. T. Howard Company 







- 


sal re a 
ty 
| ‘ 4 


R) as aes = 6©60FC XUNISORB-mounting requires no bolts, no lag 
, screws, no destructive floor drilling. A special 
cement binds the UNISORB pads to machine feet 
and floor with holding strength of 1500 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. minimum. 
On your next anchoring job, save time, save ma- 
chinery, save your building and floors . . . with 
UNISORB-mounting. UNISORB absorbs from 
60% to 85% of transmitted vibration and noise. 
Write fora UNISORB sample and full details. 





















When the A. T. Howard Company, Boston, moved to 
its new location in mid-1945, every press and ma- 
chine was anchored on UNISORB mounting pads. 
Since then, not one piece of UNISORB has been 
replaced . . . not one machine has been re-anchored 
...and not one minute has been spent on anchoring —_ 

maintenance. 

This is not unusual. In countless other UNISORB- THE F E LT ER ) Cc Oo M PA N Y 
anchored installations, the mounting is still as 210-PI SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 









LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER ’ AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 

















strong and effective today after six, seven, eight Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
° ° es Kepresen. #ves: San Francisco, St. 's 
years of service, and in some cases, longer. Sie: Selimaon ley, How Cathy tallbery, Hees, chackeon, 2tich. 
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MASS PRODUCTION 


































































































REVOLUTIONIZES ROLLER MAKING 


- YEAR WAS 1877, and American 


printers were faced with a pressing prob- 

lem. Fast new presses, new inks and new 
methods of printing were bringing about a 
growing demand for more rollers, better roll- 
ers, and faster delivery. 


In Chicago, gateway to the new West, Sam'l 
Bingham’s youngest son, Millard Bingham, had 
just opened a printers’ rollers shop. His stock 
in trade was the energy of youth, plus the 
experience of a generation of roller makers. 


His first big problem was solving the bug of 
mass production. Some way, somehow he 
must develop a machine that would make 
better rollers in quantity. 


Up until that time, roller composition had been 
poured by hand into individual molds. Young 
Bingham invented a crane-like machine with 
a ladle and spigot that filled the molds in 
less time and turned out better rollers. 


Later he improved this machine, and invented 
others, always seeking to make more and 
better rollers. 


By giving printers speedy delivery, he made 
a major contribution to the printing industry 
and his company, the SAM’L BINGHAM'S 
SON MFG. CO., today, with over a hundred 
years of experience behind it, still employs 
the technology of mass production to supply 
“the right roller, right away.” 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


FACTORIES 


DES MOINES 2 
DETROIT 10 
HOUSTON 6 
INDIANAPOLIS 2 


ATLANTA 3 
CHICAGO 5 
CLEVELAND 14 
DALLAS 1 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


FACTORIES 


OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
PITTSBURGH 3 
ST. LOUIS 2 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


KALAMAZOO 12 

KANSAS CITY 6 

MINNEAPOLIS 15 
NASHVILLE 3 


MAKERS OF nupser - won-MELraBLe « FABRIC-COVERED » ROTOGRAVURE + OFFSET + COMPOSITION + VARNISH-LacQUER - cratnine ROLLERS 
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IONOTRONS | 

end “intolerable static ~~, 
condition” for 

Susquehanna Plastics, Inc. 









Plastic films, printed with natural color reproductions 
of fruits and flowers, are popular products of Susque- 
hanna Plastics, Inc. of Hawthorne, N. J. You’ve seen 
them, perhaps, as attractive table coverings. 

Specially designed gravure printing equipment for 
this process now presents no static problem. It is 
equipped with the Ionotron Static Eliminator. ® 














Mr. George T. Howe, Plant Manager at Susquehanna Plastics, says: 






“Due to the high speeds at which our presses are run, the plastic films 






would create an intolerable static condition if it were not for Ionotrons. 






They reduce fire hazard, improve spread of ink, avoid static shocks 


to personnel, and insure the delivery of static-free films.” 







Solve letterpress and offset problems, too! 












When the Ionotron can solve a severe static problem 
like the one described above, you can imagine how 
well it will work on your own presses — whether letter- 
press, offset, or gravure — no matter what types of stock 
you handle. 

Printers report that Ionotrons step up production 
in all printing operations. These modern static elimi- 
nators have important advantages you cannot obtain 
with any other unit. For illustrations and descriptions 
of the Ionotron in printing applications. write for Bulle- 
tin 8.3, Dept. R-9, U. S. Radium Corp., 535 Pearl St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Christmas 1948 


eldom, since the beginning of Christen- 
dom, have intolerance and turanny been 
) $0 rampant to perpetuate turmoil and 
Godlessness throughout the world as 


(i on this anniversary of the birth of the Prince of 
Peace.sse Surely, this is atime for strong minds and 


stout Christian hearts to remain calm and firmin their 
unwavering faith inGod and to prav for His guidance 


and wisdom that te may keep this great democracy 
of ours united against the brute forces of hate and un- 
enlightenment.sss Wet, lecus be charitable and under- 
standing toward all peoples. Let us overcome our 
own shortcomings and be determined to defend the 
principles of Christianity so that all mankind may en- 
jou the fruits of freedom and the right to worship God. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
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sSIMONDS 


Paper Knives 


Run 10%, to 15% Longer 
Between Grindings 


New Hydraulic 
NATIONAL Cutter, 
made by the Frank M. Hill Machine Co., 


on Modern Cutting Machines like this Walpole, Mass, This modern machine 
is equipped with Simonds Paper Knives. 


Extra tough-hardness is poured into this special 
paper-cutting S-301 Steel... right in Simonds’ own 
steel mills. And Simonds automatically controls 
tempering and hardening, for exact uniformity and 
stay-sharp cutting edge. Then Simonds uses special 
grinding equipment and methods to assure correct 
taper and concavity ...and to impart the matchless 
Simonds Micro-Finish which guarantees smoother, 


\SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 


nae ee sense 
Special Electric Simonds Products 
Fernace Steels 984 Grains Rv itesaie 


cleaner cutting. ¢ All of which means simply this: 
If you cut paper, there’s only one way to get the 
most cuts per knife-dollar—get Simonds “Red Streak” 
Paper Knives on ail your cutting machines. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green 
St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif ; 311 S.W. First Avenue, Portland 4, Ore.; 31 


W. Trent Avenue, Spokane 8, Washing Canadian Factory: 595 St. 
Remi St., Montreal 30, Quebec. 
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@ Without the use of words, 

photographs like this tell a con- 

vincing story and help create an 
irresistible urge to buy!! 


Photograph Courtesy 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation 


On Consolidated Coated Paper, printed 
reproductions acquire a new brilliance which 
matches the striking appeal of the original photograph. 


Consolidated Coated 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


% Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Papers 


Although priced in the range of uncoated stocks 
these superior papers meet, or exceed, every test 
by which fine coated papers are judged. 
Consolidated Coated Papers have a smooth, 
uniform surface on which the many tone grada- 
tions and details of the most difficult half-tones 
can be faultlessly reproduced. Even the lighter 


MODERN GLOSS 


weights have strength to stand the stress of high 
speed presses, plus relatively high bulk and opacity 
which add impressiveness to printed brochures. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
Consolidated Coated Papers are appropriate for 
almost any printing need ... either in monotone 
or full colors. 





Dross is a Monster... 


JMLco F-EE} 


... SUbsisting chiefly on tin! 


Every time you melt type metal you 


get Dross, a monster which eats up 


essential ingredients of the metal, especially tin. 


FEDERATED MOR-TIN used regularly according to formula 
restores tin lost in dross. And you need not make a large cash 
outlay for MOR-TIN; do it the easy way — trade in your dross. 


You get perfect casting and you cut operating costs by follow- 
ing the Federated MOR-TIN reconditioning plan. 


To obtain further information, or to order —MOR-TIN 
stereotype, linotype, electrotype, monotype and all other 
metals for the graphic arts industry—call or 
write any of Federated’s eleven plants or 
twenty-five sales offices across the nation. 


Sedvunie METALS 


Division of American Smelting and Refining Company, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Copyright, 1948, by The Northwest Paper Company 





THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY... . CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 











NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 
KLO-KAY BOOK 

KLO-KAY LABEL 

MOUNTIE BOOK 

MOUNTIE OFFSET 
CARLTON BOND 

CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING 
POSTER 


5203 


PAPER 5S 


N TIN G 


























PAPER COMPAN Y 


CLOQUET, 


MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO 6 - 20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2-FOSHAY TOWER 
ST. LOUIS 3 - SHELL BUILDING 





ENVEtOPE 


NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 


PAPER S&S 


PAPERS 


CONVERTING 


PAPETERIES 

DRAWING 

ADDING MACHINE 
REGISTER 

LINING 

GUMMING 

COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 
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Kelly’s only equal ts another. . 


Bous for long endurance. ..easily accessible and quick on 


get-away. ..with the impressional strength, even ink distribution, 
and hairline register to handle the most exacting work. Ask 


your ATF Salesman for samples of actual runs, or write to us. 


American Cype Founders (te 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Princepal Cities 








ATF KELLY NO == ATF KELLY No.2 x= J ATF C-KELLY 


handles sheet sizes from handles sheet sizes from handles sheet sizes from 
8%x11 to 22x28 81x11 to 24x35 7x10 to 171x224 
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ee You'll be off on the right foot 
with a HARRIS 17x22 


HARRIS 17122 


SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


ccd up To 
cag 





You CAN’T MAKE A BETTER START in @ 
ness than with a Harris Offset Press. 
Harris presses are built to help the owner who 
a combination shop, or a straight offset shop, to 
on the right foot. Features such as the single-point p 
control, simple adjustment for stock thickness, 
acting plate clamps, automatic, four-way protection, pe 
tive controls, mean simpler, easier press operatior 
Stream feed insures finer register, makes possible faster 
speeds. More rollers mean greater ink break-up, smoother 
inking. All these are features that make possible more 
impressions ... better impressions ... greater profits, 
So when you go offset... as you probably will some day ~ 
soon ... get started right... Go Harris ... get a better 7 
run for your money. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices—Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Men who are particular... 


--- about the kind of printing and paper that 
represent their business, like Hammermill’s new 
Cockletone Bond. More and more such businessmen 
—your customers, present and potential—find in this 
handsome, air-dried, tub-sized paper the “‘heavier”’ 
quality feel, the crisp crackle and snap to lend 


SEND FOR COCKLETONE PORTFOLIO AND SAMPLE BOOK... 


Hammermill Cockletone Bond is widely advertised in national 
magazines. Your customers will be asking about it. 


Send for samples to show them. 
> 








LOOK FOR THE 


Cocklotone 


WATERMARK 








Gong 


distinction to their business messages. Be prepared 
to show them samples. 

Examine Cockletone Bond for yourself. Test its 
superior printing qualities. You'll agree with the 
printers who say it adds new sparkle, new customer- 
satisfaction to their printing jobs. 















‘ 
' Hammermill Paper Company, ; 
: 1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa, ' 
‘ 
' Please send me—FREE—COCKLETONE BOND } 
t portfolio of printed letterhead specimens and : 
+ sample book, both containing envelopes to match, 4 
: | 
. ‘ 
. ’ 
’ ’ 
‘ e 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ty 
‘ 









ae Li2RN 


Position ait Vit 
rey 
“—_ tisoh to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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LAWSON CUTTERS 


Straight Line Double End Knife Pull » Adjustable Knife 
Bar Gibs + No Shear Slots or Boxes + Overload Release 
and Re-Setting Device + Improved Steel Safety Locking 
Bolt - Gears Operate in Sealed Bath of Oil + Positive 
Non-Slip, Non-Oiling Friction Disc Type Clutch + Knife 
Bar Slot Closing Device - Extra Long Clamp Lead + 6 
Oiloresh om @hol-sebteten 


Write for your copy of this brochure. Get the facts about the 
only 46"-and 52” HYDRAULIC CLAMP CUTTERS available. See why 
LAWSON leads in SAFETY » ACCURACY + PRODUCTION + DEPENDABILITY 


E.P. Gws 0 ) ee 


BOSTON 


* MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 


PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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a “natural” for newspaper 
headings and display lines 
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(0 Appear before ts ra 


Contact Bold Condensed 


has all the desirable features of old favorites...readability and adapt- 


ability... plus a “new look” of crisp freshness and fashionable modernity. 
: @ Contact Bold Condensed is cast in sizes 


8 to 84 point, including 42 point, a useful 


Contact Bold Condensed WaliC —sarermosiare size tor newspaper head- 


was primarily designed as a worthy companion for upright Contact Bold accslaieietiianan niacin 


Condensed. It possesses individual merit as a close-fitting, trim, force- Ask for complete specimen showing. 


seein Now in stock at your ATF Branch 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS (ae) 
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When aad Where Italics Were First Used? 


Aldus Manutius, a noted Venetian printer, is credited 
with being the originator of Italics. In his day, books (both 
written and printed) were rather ponderous. Real:zing the 
need for smaller editions, Manutius resolved to perfect a 
type face that was more compact, yet just as readable as 
conventional faces. As his model he used the close, precise, 
yet free-flowing handwriting of the Italian poet, Petrarch. 


In 1591 a small octavo edition of Virgil was published 
in this new face. Although this edition had Italics in lower 
case letters only, it was much in demand. 


Seeing this demand, Manutius, a good business man as 
well as a master printer, obtained a letter of privilege from 
Pope Leo X. This letter granted Manutius the exclusive right 
to use the new type. 


Since this new form was originated and first used in 
Italy, the name Italic, meaning “from Italy” was given to it. 


The fact that Italics have been in constant demand by 
the printing industry for five centuries is conclusive proof 
of their worth. Time is indeed a true test, and we can say 
with pride that Blatchford Metal has passed this test with 
flying colors. For over 90 years Blatchford has been supply- 
ing superior type metal. Users say—‘Darn good stuff, 
Blatchford.” Truly a time-tested metal 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


VARNISHING —cunisransex VaRNISHING MACHINE — BALTIMORE ~. CHICAGO . CINCINNATI. 
For all types of varnishing fobs, : E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY, NEW YORK 

Re ee NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY OF MASS., BOSTON 
SORTING <sailian Salieced salina <r paper mills. MORRIS P. KIRK G&G SON, INC., LOS ANGELES 


Speeds production and eliminates waste motion in coated paper end AMERICAN LEAD CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 
bond finishing rooms. : ATLANTA: GEORGIA LEAD WORKS (Div. of Cincinnati Branch) 


ST. LOUIS 


BRONZING —CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED BRONZER — For 
ull types of sheet bronzing. 


Devrter and Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products ave sold and serviced by 
Dexter Folder Company « General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas. Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg ... and in Foreign Countries 


DEXTER Machines ave built by Dexter Folder Company at Pearl River, N.Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wise. 
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iPI, Anilox, Holdfast, and Everyday are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 





IPI « DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION « 350 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 1 »* ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT... 


Til 





“DOING MORE COLOR PRINTING AT GREATER PROFIT,” 
SAY MANY PRINTERS USING THE NEW IPI MATCH BOX 


Match Over 100 Colors 
in Own Shops with 
Only 6 Colored Inks 


Because the new IPI Match 
Box enables them to mix col- 
ors quickly in their own shops 
at low cost, many printers re- 
port they have been able to 
improve their color printing 
service, bring in more color 
printing jobs, and produce 
those jobs at greater profit. 

The IPI Match Box is a 
complete color matching kit. 
It contains inks and com- 
pounds (11 tubes), color 
matching chart, mixing slab 
and measuring system— 
everything you need to mix 
and match over 100 colors. 

With the Match Box, 
colored ink inventory is kept 
to a minimum; the more than 
100 colors are matched with 
a stock of only 6 colored inks! 
The cost of Match Box mix- 
tures is low; press waiting 
time is eliminated; deliveries 
are speeded. 

Write your IPI Office and 
ask to see a Match Box. 





PRINTING INK 











FREE WITH EVERY IPI MATCH BOX-—this Simplified Color Matching 
Chart which contains more than 100 colors and easy-to-follow formulas 
for mixing small amounts of them with Match Box Inks and the unique 
Match Box measuring system. It also contains formulas for mixing large 
amounts of the colors with the aid of a suitable scale. Color schemes are 
easy to select from the Chart. Purchased separately, the Chart is $5.00. 














“Your Best Salesman—Printing 
Ink’’ is the slogan adopted by the 
National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers to spearhead its print- 
ing ink promotion campaign. First 
advertisement in campaign is re- 
produced above. It appears in 
advertising trade publications. 





INK “WORKS FINE” AFTER STANDING 3 YEARS! 
EARNS REORDER & UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


Whenaninkworks 

fine after standing 
around uncovered 

for three years, it 

leads to unusual 

letters like the one 

below which we re- 
cently received 

from Wm. P. Cup- 

py, proprietor of “ 
Cuppy’s Print Shop, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 

**Please send me your new 
Everyday Book and advise 
me of the nearest place I can 
buy your inks. 

“You will no doubt be 
interested to know that I 
think they are the best inks 
I ever saw. 

“This past Winter the ink 
I was using wouldn’t work on 
a job. Just then 1 came across 
anold, half-empty, uncovered 
can of Everyday Black. It 





had been sent to 

me about three 

years ago with 

some second-hand 

material I had 

bought. I’d never 

used it; just let it 
stand. 

“So I dug the 

dust off the top of 

the ink and found the rest 

underneath in fine shape. It 

worked the best I ever saw in 
a cold press room. 

“If your Everyday inks 
today are as good, and I’m 
sure they are, I want some.” 

Yes, Everyday inks do give 
satisfaction. More than 
3,000,000 pounds have been 
sold. It takes a large number 
of satisfied customers to build 
sales like that. Try them your- 
self. Order a trial can from 
the nearest IPI Office today. 
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FROM ’ROUND WORLD COME 
REQUESTS FOR SHOWINGS 
OF “RAINBOWS TO ORDER” 


As we go to press, more than 
a hundred requests have been 
received for showings of the 
new IPI sound and color 
movie, ‘“‘Rainbows to Order.”’ 
Many of the requests have 


\\ \\\ \ 


come from outside the United 
States, including England, 
France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, the Philippine Islands, 
Japan, and China. 

If you know a graphic arts 
group to which you would 
like to show this picture 
you can make arrangements 
throughthenearestIPI Office. 


THE “RIGHT” BLACK MAKES 
A DIFFERENCE IN RESULTS 
—-AND WHAT A DIFFERENCE! 


Experienced printers know 
there’s a big difference in 
blacks—and a whale of a 
difference in the results you 
get when you use precisely 
the “‘right”’ black for a job. 

IPI has inks of proved 
press performance for every 
category of black printing— 
halftone printing, book print- 
ing, news printing, and bond 
printing—but even more im- 
portant, we have a variety 
of inks in each category to 
give you just the“‘right”’ black 
for the paper, press, drying 
conditions, and ultimate ap- 
pearance of theindividual job. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


ene as Arctic starlight is the 
clear brilliance of Levelcoat* print- 
ing aper. For the brightness of 
Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 


TONS Dy 
£ 


*T.M.REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


0K AT Lever” 





oil 


ole ower 


mesenenere ete ce Nate 


Hlustrated here 


Look at Levelcoat... 


for smoothness 


Here's a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That’s be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s precision- con- 
trolled method . . . using clays that 
might pass as face powder, they’re 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat papers 
spotlight your printed message! 












is @ typical use of Leveicoat*, not an actual booklet 


Look at Levelcoat... 


for printability 
Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing qualities which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers like its character— 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream after 
ream, run «8 run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourself—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 


eS Lvehoat! Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
Oo 


PRINTING PAPERS 





in these grades: Trufect*, Multifect* 
and Rotofect*. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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HERE’S WHAT MAKES HI-SPEED QUOINS 


SO VALUABLE 


Cut-away view shows how 
ONE 72-inch Challenge Hi- 
Speed Quoin operates as ase- 
ries of FIVE ordinary quoins. 


SIZE HI-SPEED ORDINARY 
Ba l equals 2 
44" 1 equals 3 
6" 1 equals 4 
7) <1 equals. § 
g"' 1 | equals 6 
10%" 1 equals 7 
iZ” 1 equals 8 


THE CHALLENGE 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





ea CHALLENGE 


Every time you buy a 7'-inch Hi-Speed Quoin you 
are getting the equivalent of FIVE ordinary quoins. 
(Corresponding equivalents for other sizes are shown 
in the table at left). That’s why two self-contained, 
self-locking Hi-Speed Quoins do the work of four to 
eight ordinary quoins with time saving up to 80%. 





What's more, Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins produce 
better, safer lock-ups—no slippage. ..no reglets. ..no 
work-ups. Quoins operate with DIRECT EXPAN- 
SION—a point at atime. An easy-to-read point in- 
dicator makes it possible to unlock and relock the 
form without disturbing the register. The accuracy, 
construction and finish of both quoin and key are 
further insurance of profitable performance and a 
guaranty of durability. 


Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins—for press or foundry 
forms—-are made in seven sizes. Ask for data and 


prices NOW! 
MACHINERY COMPANY 





*‘Over 5O Years in Service of the 
| enge Graphic Arts’”’ 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CHANDLER & PRICE 


AUTOMATIC CUTTERS BY YEARS 


39° 44°50" WL-OE OF SERVICE 


NDEERKPRICE Co 


. . 


ne 
i 


HITT 


-» v Accurate Cutting 
Available for Prompt Delivery 7 oes vei a 
: ne piece base casting 

e 

pinned -tap-amnigen. sa oiemeg L- Substantial ribbed cutting table 
Automatic Cutter, you choose a o//Mdibuasaitaes tenting toils 
— wate preer purformence & Double shear-cutting knife motion 
that will handle your cutting 


. Cutter cannot repeat 
problems for years to come. There ih ” 


3 < : v Bridge-truss knife bar 
is nothing experimental about ¥ Sianeli adit . 
C&P cutters—thousands of plants B 0 i oe : eins wed weer 
—large il nei cies dheain. v meget amageeat binder adjustment 
tested and job-tested these cut- R a — = _— . 
ters to their complete satisfaction. * — sl ae on eee ee eee 
rimmings 
v- Three part back gauge 
vu Easy, convenient knife adjustment 
Specification sheets and vr “One shot” lubrication if desired 
a descriptive booklet v- Self-adjusting brake 
fully illustrated will be s~ Motor mounted below cutting table 
sent on request. Writeus. v Illuminated tape magnifier 
vA size to fit your needs, 39”, 44’’, 50°” 
pv Extension tables available for all sizes 
p- Proved performance 
ve Prompt delivery 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


rs Manufacturers of Printing Machinery for over 60 Years te 
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We’re proud to offer 
HAMILTON 


Business Letter Bond 


To fill the need for a really good writing surface for business correspondence, Hamilton 
now offers “Business Letter Bond”. . . especially designed for business letterheads. 


Business Letter Bond has “‘quality.” It’s 
crisp and very white . . . like a high-priced 
paper. It has, in our parlance, a “light 
















ZN IE 
HAMILTON PAPERS | 
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Be SETS ST a ETS 


4000 


























STOP ADJUSTING INK FLOW... 
33" INK CONDITIONER 


TO YOUR REGULAR INKS 


by adding 










MAKES ALL INKS BETTER 


i é is definitely in 
pon ot mo enditions of humidity, 
poner and press conditions. — 
33" pian halftones clean, sharp and op 
Conilcves through its positive purginé Senile 
Le ' excelled with gloss 1 yee 
oe ee varnich—prevent too rap 
_ the press- 


iT} ‘ . { proces 
VROIIOER fc "33" aids trapping of Pre 


) inks in multi-color 


% It assures sharp impression with 
8 LB. TRIAL ORDER 


in rubber plate —. ‘i 
S “33” repels moisture an 
See your local dealer or job- 
ber —or write direct for an 





Ss and label 








out squeeze 


kiness - - 


prolongs roller life. 
All these adva 


uniform ink 


t 
wg a. You get um 


8-lb. trial can. If “33” fails to 1 t 
. r ; c ver long — . constan 
give complete satisfaction, re- consistency nd consistency without folder 
turn the unused portion at our varying color af feed. Write for free 


. nm 
adjustment of man’. 
" To “The Press e DISTRIB TORS 
de a few new 
Write for com 


expense. 


100° GUARANTEE 


“33” LETTERPRESS sre deca ot eh 
“0-33” LITHO & MULTILITH sold pug RTION! 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


ee 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


ee Oo eo ee ee oe ORO, ee, be on Ok ON Gam On Oa @ @ Om On Zen, BAe) 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


FOR DURABILITY ... 
FOR FINE PRESSWORK 














WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


* 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A_ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








papers 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


ALA.: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 


CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Coyj 
Seaboard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 


COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 


CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; Rourke-Eno 
Paper Co. 





D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank Parsons 

Paper Co.; Stanford; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Evergtade Paper 

Co.; Graham-Jones Paper Co. ; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 

Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon Paper 
Co.; Sloan Paper Co.; Somerville-Seybold Paper Co. 


IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Chicago 
Paper Co.; Dwight Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; 
Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White. 


IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent Paper Co.; 
Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


1OWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Butler Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; E. C. Palmer & 
Co., Ltd. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 


MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Paper 
Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co.; White-Rose Paper Co., Inc. 


MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Butler-Dearden; Carter, 
Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial 
Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper 
House of N.E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper 
Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John Leslie 
Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Central States 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co. ; Lathrop 
yo Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Hen 
Lindenmeyr & Sons; Majestic Paper Corp.; Marquardt 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & ~— A. W. Pohiman; 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., inc.; Schlosser Paper 
Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Piehn; Willmann 
Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; V. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; 
Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; 
Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; 
Fraser; Zellerbach. 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield & Woods; A. 
py & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Paper Merchants, 
Inc.; Thos. W. Price Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; 
Schuylkill Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Pat- 
terson Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 


R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; Carter, 
Rice & Co. 
$S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 


TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Ce ; Gra- 
ham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Ce. 


TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; Ctampitt 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Dixon & Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old Dominion 
Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Wash.; 
Standard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 


WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Preducts Co.; 
Woelz Bros. 
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Even if you have no more hair than a grapefruit, 
you probably know something about “home per- 
manent waves” ... particularly if your wife, 
daughter, sister, or mother-in-law goes in for them. 
Millions of women do. In 1947, they bought 
50,000,000 kits. This year, the figure’s still higher. 

What turned this clever idea into a booming 
industry almost overnight? 

Paper helped, tremendously. Often the hair curl- 
er itself is made of paper... twisted, and sume- 
times reinforced, to give the exact stiffness and 
pliability needed. And in packaging, labeling, in- 
struction sheets, advertising and merchandising, 
paper continues to aid this fabulous industry as 











ESTABLISHED 1646 


|e ee ee On a a Oe a Oe, 





its sales graph curls steadily upward and upward. 

To meet the growing demand from industries 
new and old, “Paper Makers to America” is rapidly 
increasing production. Each month sees more Mead 
Papers, of consistently finer quality. In the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines, industries 
as well as individuals find “‘the best buy in paper 
today.” 





* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 





The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia + Boston » Chicago « Dayton 
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“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 














Line the horseless carriage, mill brand papers 
are here to stay. Printers and their customers have 
learned to depend on dependable, standard mill 
brand Permanized Papers. And for sound reasons, 
100 .. > 


Uniformity 


Control of raw materials and production result 
in maximum uniformity of color, formation and 
finish. Permanized Papers are consistently good. 


The Mill Behind the Paper 


For almost 60 years, the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company has been making quality business 
papers. The reputation of this highly respected 
Company stands squarely behind Permanized 
Papers. 


User Acceptance 


Thouscnds of business, industrial and professional 
firms throughout the world use millions of pounds 
of Permanized Papers for such important busines$ 
tools as letterheads, envelopes, invoices, state- 
ments, purchase orders, records, rate books, 
policies, certificates, legal documents, etc. 


Complete Line™ 


In the complete line of standard mill brand 
Permanized Papers, there is a type and grade 
for practically every business, industrial and pro- 
fessional requirement. 
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tapers 


the mill brand story 




















Performance 

If one single attribute of Permanized Papers can 
be selected as outstanding, it's printability. 
Through the years, Permanized Papers have 
established an unequalled record for free-from- 
trouble press performance by all reproduction 
processes, including high-speed sheet or roll pro- 
duction. 












Yes, those are sound reasons why more and more 
alert printers are standardising on standard mill 
brand Permanized Papers. Free samples avail- 
able through 120 Permanized Paper Distributors 
throughout the country. Whiting - Plover Paper 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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100% Rag: Permanized Parchment e Permanized 
Onion Skin © 75% Rag Content: Permanized 
Cold Springs Bond e Permanized Cold Springs 
Ledger e Permanized Cold Springs Onion Skin e 
50% Rag Content: Permanized Artesian Bond e 
Permanized Artesian Bond Opaque e Permanized 
Artesian Ledger « 25% Rag Content: Permanized 
Plover Bond e Permanized Fine Weave e Perman- 
ized Plover Bond Opaque e Permanized Plover 
Letter « Permanized Plover Ledger e Permanized 
Plover Onion Skin ¢ Permanized Plover Manuscript 
: Cover. 
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.... Cutting tabs on a stack of file folders nearly as high as the Chrysler 


Tower. 


That's the actual output of a NEW NATIONAL 36 HYDRAULIC cutter 
working at the rate of 120,000 folders per hour. 


Tab cutting is a “plus feature” available only with National Cutters — 
all of which are equipped to do VERTICAL as well as SHEAR cutting. 


National Hydraulics make every cutting operation easier — because 
they are FULLY HYDRAULIC. Both the automatic clamp and the knife 
itself are powered by hydraulic action. 





Watch for the 57” Hydraulic Coming Soon. 


NATIONAL Cider Diision 
of ee PROM MIM MMCHIN: CO. BWalaole, Massachusetts 
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FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- 


I 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND 
| PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 


PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
ButLCTRISC BOAT COMPANY 
445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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No matter who says it... 


iT 
...the Perfect Answer is oT 


It’s correct to stop when the school bus stops—even in the opposite direction. And it’s correct to follow established 
custom with your letterhead, so you'll invariably be sare. Correct Bond is eminently correct for business letter- 
heads—rag content and air dried, its brilliance, its sharp, clear crackle and finer feel combine to give it evident 
superiority. It’s correct for typing, correct for printing, too—as your secretary and printer will agree. . . . This time, 


say “Print it on Correct.” Write for samples—available in white and nine brilliant colors with envelopes to match. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. © AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


corel Poona. 


Rag 
WHEREVER THE PRINTED WORD MUST TRULY REPRESENT YOU 


PRINTERS! Your customers read these messages in their favorite business publications. 
Write for samples and your distributor’s name and address. Better maintain stocks! 





ae ae 


“One last word before J lag 


“An envelope’s life is tough and brief. We protect & 
a letter all through the mails—deliver it to the 
right desk. Then we’re attacked with a paper knife 
—and tossed away. But give envelopes credit for 
this: their lives may be short but their job is big 
and important. A good envelope means a letter that 
arrives fresh, clean, and attractive. A good enve- 
lope gives a good letterhead the chance it needs to 
do the job you want done.” 




















Dayton Envelopes are perfect companions to 
good letterheads and good business mailings of all 
kinds. They rate very high in all the principal en- 
velope requirements: Color, Bulk, Opacity, Quick 
Adhesion, Permanent Stick. The millions of them 
mailed each month prove their popularity with 
every kind of business—large or small. 





IN ALL GRADES, STYLES, SIZES 


Dayton 
Envelopes 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE No. 4* VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS 
FOR THE FINEST REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


© Power ink distribution. 


e Changeable inking units re- 
duce washup time and speed 
up changing colors. 


© Extra heavy bed and cylin- 
der to insure rigid, perma- 
nently accurate impressions. 


e Micrometer front sheet 
guides. 


© Combination foot operated 
and automatic grippers. 


© Convenient tray for printed 
sheets, travels with cylinder. 


Or...the No. 4T 
for Tran sparent Proofs This is the machine so widely preferred by typesetters, offset 


lithographers, rotogravure plants and others who demand top 
quality proofs for reproduction purposes. Or, they choose the 
No. 4T Vandercook for proving two sides of transparent material 
like cellophane or glassine. Both machines represent a wise in- 
vestment — one that will pay immediate dividends in production, 
improved quality, increased efficiency, and lower operating costs. 


* One of the 14 Vandercook Proof Presses sold exclu- 
sively. in the U. S. A. by Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 
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For the fruit of the time of our toil; 
For whate’er we have fought for; 
CAbether born of the brain or the soil 
Be the meed we have sought for; 
For the gifts we have had from His hand 
Who is lord of the living, 

Let there ring through the length of the land 
FA Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 






—Clhinton Scollard 
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Problems Of Management Major Issues 
At Sixty-Second PIA Convention 


e@ ALL phases of management in 
printing firms in addition to indus- 
trial, governmental, and public rela- 
tions, were considered and acted 
upon during the sixty-second annual 
convention of the Printing Industry 
of America, Incorporated, held in 
Chicago, October 20 through 23. 
Represented at the convention were 
firms from forty-seven city and state 
associations throughout the United 
States. The convention’s theme was 
“Management’s Responsibilities and 
Opportunities.” 

Following the invocation by Ray- 
mond L. Blattenberger, Philadel- 
phia, Otto E. Bull, Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of Illinois, Incorporated, 
welcomed the convention to Chicago, 
by saying that problems can be 
solved through the PIA because “the 
finest brains of the printing indus- 
try are represented in it.” He re- 
minded the convention that the first 
national association of employing 
printers had been gathered together 
under the name of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America in Chicago in 
the corresponding week in October 
in 1887. 

PIA President Donald L. Boyd, 
of Huntington, West Virginia, re- 
sponded to the welcome, then read 
his opening address on “A Projec- 
tive Responsibility for Printing 
Management.” In part he said: 

“This is our sixty-second annual 
meeting. Sixty-one years ago here in 
Chicago, Mr. Andrew McNally called 
to order the initial meeting of this 
organization. In this room today 
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there are sons and grandsons—per- 
haps great grandsons—of some of 
those men who came together be- 
cause—and I quote from the minutes 
on that call—‘the signs of the times 
require an interchange of opinion 
and the adoption of a wise policy in 
dealing with the important problems 
which every proprietor must solve.’ 
Allowing for the human propensity 
to idealize the forebearers and to 
lend unusual stature to figures of 
the past we must admit that our pre- 
decessors builded, and builded well, 
for out of that meeting sixty-one 
years ago, we have this substantial 
assemblage which has come together 
‘to exchange opinion and adopt pol- 
icy,’ to deal with the important prob- 
lems of our industry today.” 


Printing Self-Capitalized 


Mr. Boyd said that he was not go- 
ing to report at length the achieve- 
ments of the PIA “as a formalized, 
functioning agency of service to the 
American printing industry,” add- 
ing that during the convention, re- 
ports would be presented which 
would give the assemblage a better 
picture of the present status of the 
industry. He then referred to me- 
chanical developments, touched upon 
labor problems, and commented upon 
the capital structure of the printing 
industry. 

“Traditionally, the printing in- 
dustry has been self-capitalized,” 
said Mr. Boyd. “It has expanded out 
of its own earnings. This is un- 
doubtedly a healthy and safe way to 


grow. It is painfully slow at times 
but it makes for stability, and the 
failures among firms once estab- 
lished that can be charged directly 
to lack of capital are few. When 
taxes are on the increase and infla- 
tionary forces are in the ascendency, 
the impatiently ambitious proprietor 
toys with the idea of seeking outside 
capital for his expansion programs.” 

He said that it takes much more 
capital to start in the printing busi- 
ness now than it did twenty-five 
years ago which might affect the 
ways of raising the starting money. 
Continuing, he said: 

“To establish even a modest con- 
cern in 1948 requires not only money 
to finance purchase of machines and 
materials but it requires knowledge, 
experience, and managerial skill 
somewhat beyond the capacity of one 
or two ordinary individuals—and to 
hire these necessities is expensive 
and involves more than usual risk. 
The large influx of new printing es- 
tablishments predicted as a result of 
GI rehabilitation loans has not ma- 
terialized and very probably this is 
the major reason. 

“Then again, the small-firm owner 
is tempted to disperse ownership 
and give up absolute control in re- 
turn for a good salary because he 
realizes that inheritance and other 
death taxes can and frequently do 
wipe out estates whose chief value 
is a going business. Another factor 
we have no way to evaluate is the 
merger. Consolidations and pur- 
chases of plants are taking place in 
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considerable number and over a 
wide geographical area.” 

Mr. Boyd remarked that an in- 
creasing number of men who have 
been trained in other fields are tak- 
ing top positions in the printing in- 
dustry, and he quoted a comment 
from a leader in the industry to the 
effect that he found the outside 
trained man “to have a broader and 
more comprehensive outlook than the 
inside trained man.” Another leader 
was quoted to the effect that “we 
can’t find enough industry-trained 
men with vision and capacity to 
grasp the over-all job so we go out- 
side the ranks.” 

These remarks led Mr. Boyd to 
stress the need for education of top 
management in the printing indus- 
try, though he said that the trans- 
fusion of outside blood has had a 
beneficial effect upon the industry. 
He attributed much of the inquiry 
now being made in the industry to 
the influx of outsiders into the man- 
agement of printing establishments. 
He described old-timers who are 
obliged to restudy their own busi- 
nesses in order to answer the ques- 
tions of the analysts who have come 
into the business from the outside. 

“Tf I am called upon to name the 
most important and most valuable 
contribution that Printing Industry 
of America can make I am going to 
say unequivocably, education,” said 
Mr. Boyd. “I am speaking of educa- 
tion in the broad sense. Education of 
management is primary. If we have 
a well-educated management we can 
and we will almost automatically ac- 
quire everything that we need be- 
cause educated management will 
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In the Palmer House, Chicago, a representative group of executives of the Graphic Arts Trade Association held their annual meeting on October 
19, on the eve of the sixty-second annual Printing Industry of America convention which followed on October 20-23 at the Edgewater Beach hotel 





know how to do things. On that 
theory PIA must direct its major 
educational effort toward the man- 
agement end of the business.” 

He enumerated the “how” of em- 
ploying and managing the men; of 
spending equipment money to the 
best advantage; of analyzing mar- 
kets, accountants’ reports; how to 
approach a banker for a loan; how 
to direct salesmen, and “other ‘hows’ 
to solve problems.” 


Gerken Speech Outstanding 


One of the outstanding speeches 
on management of a printing busi- 
ness was given by John G. Gerken, 
president of the Rumford Press, 
Concord, New Hampshire. He said 
too many men in the industry are 
prone to operate in a narrow chan- 
nel, thus missing the opportunity for 
building a successful business which 
he defined as one which “serves the 
customer economically, produces a 
quality which enables the printer to 
sell his wares profitably and still 
makes it possible to give employes, 
stockholders, and suppliers of mate- 
rials and services their fair shares 
of the sales dollar.”” Mr. Gerken con- 
tinued by remarking: 

“There should be included in the 
sales price sufficient money to main- 
tain the plant properly, retool when 
necessary, and still show a profit. 
This to my mind represents our re- 
sponsibility as executives. How well 
we do this depends on our ability to 
organize and develop people and pro- 
mote the general welfare of all 
concerned.” 

Mr. Gerken compared earnings of 
the printing industry with those of 








other industries and remarked that 
“we as managers do not compare 
favorably with the executives run- 
ning organizations operating in the 
food and automotive industries.” He 
then asked if printing executives are 
an inferior group of men, and an- 
swered his own question by describ- 
ing conditions in the industry. 

“Ours is a tailor-made product re- 
quiring special skills and high cost 
of producing as compared with mass 
production,” he said. “Why should 
We as executives go out as horse- 
traders or auctioneers asking how 
much the customer will bid? We 
should surely have a product to sell 
at the right price, based on costs of 
producing, like any other industry. 

“There are various grades of 
printing. Some plants have a high 
degree of quality, producing 100 per 
cent; others produce quality of 75 
per cent, or 50 per cent. The grade of 
printing you establish for your prod- 
uct should carry the proper price.” 
He then commented: “It is peculiar 
that the cut-price printer is rarely 
successful.” 

Mr. Gerken commended suppliers 
for having done a good job for print- 
ers but suggested that there should 
be co-ordination of efforts on the 
part of manufacturers of printing 
machinery, the ink chemists, the 
paper mills, and other suppliers of 
materials. He said that a high-speed 
press is built but the output is prob- 
lematical because ink may not dry, 
and because of faulty paper condi- 
tions the machine must be run at a 
lower speed. He urged that remedial 
steps be taken to save time lost due to 
lack of co-ordination. He also urged 
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the development of speedier flatbed 
presses to deliver 4000 sheets an 
hour based on a month’s average. 

Speaking on financial affairs, Mr. 
Gerken said that during the thirties, 
paper and ink suppliers financed 
printers but their losses were such 
that they will not do it again; also 
that bankers are “just as tough.” He 
urged printers to have their estimat- 
ing on the right basis allowing for 
profits; their costs, schedules, and 
accounts receivable should be prop- 
erly handled, and unless they are, 
“there will be more printing plants 
go broke than ever before in our 
history.” 


Technical Trends Described 


Technical trends were described 
with Frank F. Pfeiffer, Reynolds and 
Reynolds, Incorporated, of Dayton, 
Ohio, in the chair. Mr. Pfeiffer asked 
manufacturers when they were go- 
ing to produce something really new 
and revolutionary in the printing in- 
dustry and pointed to automobile 
manufacturers as examples of indus- 
trialists who produce revolutionary 
things. 

R. Verne Mitchell, of Cleveland, 
chairman of Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, and president of the National 
Printing Equipment Association, 
reminded the audience that during 
the war the manufacturers were not 
permitted to turn out any machines 
for the printing industry and that 
after the war, much time was spent 
in retooling their plants. He reported 
that since that time with two and 
one-half times prewar capacity, they 
have been busy with backlogs of or- 


Donald L. Boyd (left), retiring president of Printing Industry of America, congratulates new 
president Carl E. Dunnagan upon his election at sixty-second annual PIA convention held in Chicago 


ders but, notwithstanding all set- 
backs and handicaps, improvements 
have been made, and the industry’s 
needs are being supplied. He ques- 
tioned whether printers were very 
keen about improvements in view of 
their not doing much research work 
of their own, depending upon the 
manufacturers and the suppliers to 
carry the load, particularly in the 
letterpress field. 

Wade E. Griswold, executive di- 
rector of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, referred to research 


Newly-elected officers of the Printing Industry of America, left to right: Carl E. Dunnagan, The 
Inland Press, Chicago, is president; Allerton H. Jeffries of PIA, Jeffries Banknote Company, Los 
Angeles, vice-president; R. Mort Frayn, Frayn Printing Company, Seattle, secretary; Robert A. Whid- 
den, Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Incorporated, Boston, treasurer; James R. Brackett, Washington, 
D. C., general manager; Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, West Virginia, is retiring president of PIA 


work being done co-operatively by 
lithographers through support of the 
program of LTF, and urged printers 
to do more in research to develop 
better materials and speedier meth- 
ods of obtaining results. He set as 
a standard a budget of at least one- 
tenth of one per cent of gross income 
for research, and remarked that if 
they contributed anything less, they 
“were cheating themselves.” 
Magnesium as a replacement of 
some of the metals used in the 
graphic arts was described, chemi- 
cally and industrially, by Harry E. 
Swayze, research and development 
engineer of the magnesium division, 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan. He said that supplies of 
lead, tin, copper, and zinc are becom- 
ing depleted and increasing in price 
so that there is room for the use of 
magnesium because of its availabil- 
ity in vast potential quantities in the 
ocean and he also said that its use- 
fulness is now being greatly devel- 
oped in the.making of magnesium 
printing plates of various kinds. 


New Devices Shown on Screen 


Pictures of new developments in 
alternate methods of composition 
were thrown on a screen by J. Homer 
Winkler, of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio, and comments 
were made by him about the devices 
shown. He remarked that pressure 
to reduce costs of composition was 
the incentive for developing alter- 
nate means of producing typed mat- 
ter for reproduction, and that real 
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values of the alternate composition 
processes would be determined “by 
the ingenuity and effectiveness of 
their application.” Among the items 
mentioned and shown were the Vari- 
Typer, the IBM Proportional Spac- 
ing Typewriter, the Edison Margin 
Justifier, the Flexowriter, the Justo- 
writer, and the Lithotype. He re- 
ported that the Justowriter and 
Lithotype were not yet on the mar- 
ket. Exhibits of most of the devices 
were shown at the hotel during the 
convention and attendants explained 
their workings. 

Herman R. Freund, chief engineer 
of the Intertype Corporation, re- 
ported on progress being made in 
the production of the Fotosetter, 
saying that plans for producing the 
machines on a quantity basis have 
been completed and deliveries will 
be made within months. 

The representative of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
William H. Griffin, director of sales, 
took exception to some of the com- 
ments of promoters of alternate de- 
vices because of their use in produc- 
ing Chicago newspapers. 


Type Still Being Set 


“So much publicity has been given 
to these alternate methods of com- 
position that some people might 
think that the hot-metal typesetting 
machine concerns are about to go out 
of business,” said Mr. Griffin. “The 
Chicago newspapers which are using 
the substitute methods are not dis- 
posing of their hot-metal typesetting 
equipment. If the strike were to end 
tomorrow they would go back to 
them at once. Moreover, they are now 
accepting all shipments of linotype 
machines we are getting off our pro- 
duction lines, and they have orders 
in for more. It will be a long time 
before any of the alternate methods 
will replace the hot-metal method of 
composition. We are doing a lot of 
research work but we are not ready 
to make announcements. We are of 
the opinion that the problems of 
typesetting cannot be solved by low- 
ering the quality of the work which 
the hot-metal method is able to 
produce.” 

Nathan W. Shefferman, formerly 
with Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
and currently connected with a firm 
of labor consultants, discussed “Free 
Enterprise.” In his address, Mr. 
Shefferman indicated that property 
must be owned by responsible per- 
sons or firms in order to have it cared 
for, and that the profit-motive of 
business operation is the only way 
that continued progress can be 
achieved in our economy. He advo- 
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cated a quick settlement of employe 
grievances and warned employers 
that unless they ascertained the na- 
ture of grievances and arranged to 
adjust them as they occurred, they 
would have difficulties. 

Thomas P. Henry, Jr., Detroit, 
president of the Union Employers’ 
Section of PIA, reviewed contractual 
relations with the various labor un- 
ions in the graphic arts since the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley law. 
He reported that certain unions did 
not like the law any better than did 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion, but that among the first to com- 
ply with it were the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, and the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America. 


ITU Was Not Interested 


“On the other hand,” reported Mr. 
Henry, “the International Typo- 
graphical Union decided it wanted 
nothing to do with the law, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, or 
with contracts.” 

Mr. Henry reviewed in detail court 
cases and steps which had been 
taken during the past year in at- 
tempting to negotiate contracts with 
the ITU in various cities. He men- 
tioned that strikes occurred in Kan- 
sas City, Seattle, Chicago, New York 
City, Philadelphia, and other places, 
and how agreements had been nego- 
tiated with difficulties. 

“To date our association has spent 
over $100,000 in legal and other ex- 
penses,” reported Mr. Henry. “Un- 
fortunately, the end is not yet in 
sight. 

“From November 24, 1947, to July 
20, 1948, the ITU paid benefits 
amounting to $4,500,000 in the Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and the New 
York work stoppages. The most ex- 
pensive of them—the Chicago news- 
paper strike—still continues.” 

Mr. Henry remarked that with the 
prolongation of the Chicago newspa- 
per strike, “the ITU seems as deter- 
mined as ever to force even greater 
improvements in methods which 
compete with the normal typesetting 
process.” 

Mr. Henry continued his recital of 
efforts to negotiate with ITU to pro- 
mote peace in the industry and re- 
ferred to a visit by three officers of 
the Union Employers Section of PIA 
to the ITU convention at Milwaukee. 
He reported: 

“You will recall that Carl E. 
Dunnagan had represented UES in 
speaking before the 1947 convention 
of the ITU. He suggested before the 


























Convention delegates, too, have to eat. These Printing Industry of America members seem to be enjoying their between-sessions luncheon in the 
beautiful Marine dining room of Chicago’s Edgewater Beach hotel. Forty-seven city and state associations were represented at the recent meeting 


union adopted a policy which might 
disrupt the industry, that its leaders 
sit down with us and attempt a rea- 
sonable meeting of the minds. This 
invitation was ignored. 

“Hence this year we stated that in 
spite of the union’s refusal to accept 
our suggestion, we still felt that 
much more could be gained by 
working together than by working 
against each other and that eventu- 
ally these issues must be resolved on 
a common meeting ground. 

“We pointed out that after mil- 
lions of dollars of strike benefits, 
legal expenses, and lost wages on 
their part, with equal millions of 
dollars lost by employers, all we had 
to show for a year of strife was a 
dislocated industry. We stated that a 
‘you take this or else’ demand which 
was clearly opposed to the forces of 
law and public opinion could not 
hope to succeed. We predicted a 
great future for the industry with 
new machines and production tech- 
niques calling for an expansion of 
manpower if the industry did not 
have to fight a continuing internal 
war with labor. We stated our belief 
that only when management and 
labor work together can they do 
something about the future of the 
industry. 

“The ITU convention received our 
comments politely, and the union 
proceeded to continue its established 
practices with undiminished vigor.” 

Mr. Henry said that officers and 
other executive members of the UES 
“have spent days and literally weeks 
away from their businesses attend- 
ing conferences and hearings.” Con- 


cluding his report to the UES meet- 
ing, he said: 

“We have accomplished much this 
year but we must continue toward 
the objective which is uppermost in 
all our minds—the return to nor- 
mal collective bargaining. We must 
strive for fairness in our union rela- 
tionships, with contract settlements 
primarily at the local level. This is 
not any ‘union-busting’ activity. We 
don’t want strife—we want peace 
in our composing rooms on a basis 
which is equitable for both manage- 
ment and labor.” 

Other speakers at the Union Em- 
ployers Section included W. G. Ca- 
ples, Chicago, on “Trends in Collec- 
tive Bargaining”; Reuel D. Harmon, 
St. Paul; Kenneth P. Morse, Dayton, 
Ohio; Eugene Baron, Los Angeles; 
Robert C. Bassett, of Chicago; and 
Robert K. Burns, of the University 
of Chicago. 


Open Shops Discussed 


In the Master Printers Section 
(open shop) of the convention, vari- 
ous talks were made concerning 
methods of retaining operation of 
open shops. Chief among speeches 
was a program that was outlined by 
Clyde K. Murphy, St. Louis, retiring 
president of the section. In it he rec- 
ommended that employers operating 
open shops organize local groups 
throughout the country to exchange 
ideas and to conduct surveys cover- 
ing wages, pensions, vacations, and 
other benefits to employes, and that 
wages be based upon the production 
ability of individual employes so 
that their take-home pay will be 


comparable or in excess of the take- 
home pay of union shop employes in 
the same community. 

He advocated that employers take 
steps to make known to employes the 
advantages to them of the open shop 
system, and that educational and 
training facilities be devised by 
which open shop employes may im- 
prove their efficiency and earning 
power. 

John H. Doesburg, secretary of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
presented a paper containing thir- 
teen advantages of open shop opera- 
tion with the basic idea that the 
employes receive take-home wages 
equivalent or in excess of those of 
corresponding employes in the union 
shops. The group decided to publish 
his speech in pamphlet form. 

Three pamphlets published by the 
group were presented to the confer- 
ence. James J. Rudisill, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, reviewed one titled, 
“Hiring a New Employe”; A. J. 
Baird, Nashville, reviewed the pam- 
phlet, “Cementing Employer-Em- 
ploye Relations,” and Allerton H. 
Jeffries reviewed the title “Sugges- 
tion System.” 

Other speakers at the open shop 
conference included Frank T. Ellis, 
Baltimore; Professor Walter Day- 
kin, Iowa State University; George 
G. Fetter, Jr., Louisville; and A. H. 
Kinsley, Philadelphia. 

A check-list of fifteen items con- 
cerning personnel was furnished to 
the audience in connection with the 
address of Charles Conrard, person- 
nel director of Western Printing and 
Lithographing Company, at Racine, 
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Wisconsin, whose topic was “Per- 
sonnel Management.” 

Mr. Conrard suggested that there 
are more than fifteen problems asso- 
ciated with the management of a 
large printing plant and that solu- 
tions worked out in one plant were 
not applicable to another plant. He 
further suggested that the study 
which he would present would help 
toward solution of problems encoun- 
tered in other plants. In proceeding, 
he stated the problem, then cited 
cases to illustrate how each was be- 
ing worked out. 

Among the problems considered 
were shortage of skilled help; test- 
ing of employes; starting new work- 
ers; getting more production; lack 
of interest on part of employes; 
wages and premium pay; shorter 
hours; the foreman; training the 
office man; employe benefits; house 
magazines; the problem of absen- 
teeism; and vacations. 

New Book Being Prepared 

Production management is to be 
the subject of one of the books to be 
published by the educational com- 
mittee of the PIA under the super- 
vision of a committee of which C. C. 
Means, Detroit, is chairman. At the 
convention, Mr. Means told of cases 
where printing production was very 
involved and how in other cases good 
systems are producing profits for 
the owners of the businesses. He 
announced as the purpose of his 
committee production of a book on 
the subject in which the best meth- 
ods will be incorporated. 

“The fact that no comprehensive 
material has been published in the 
graphic arts, and very little in any 
comparable made-to-order business, 
has made our job more difficult,” 
said Mr. Means. “If we can put into 
print the important procedure of or- 
derly production methods, we shall 
have a source of knowledge for com- 
ing generations which will make 
their administration of affairs even 
more successful than ours; they will 
employ more scientific management. 
It will mean that ‘trial and error’ 
will be a thing of the past.” 

Arthur A. Wetzel, Milwaukee, in 
his talk on “Sales Management,” 
said that the subject could not be 
considered without consideration of 
other segments of management as 
related to the printing industry. He 
discussed the selection of salesmen, 
their training, hours spent in mak- 
ing calls, compensation, and super- 
vision. Twelve questions which he 
put to men in the audience were in 
type form so that each hearer could 
check his own personal worth as a 
sales manager. 
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The talk on “Financial Manage- 
ment” presented by Robert H. Caf- 
fee, Pittsburgh, contained a method 
of analysis of a printing business to 
determine its profit-making factors. 
Mr. Caffee enumerated twenty-four 
questions, answers to which would 
require various kinds of records con- 
cerning sales, costs, and productiv- 
ity of personnel and machines. He 
recommended budgetary controls 
throughout a company, “establish- 
ing predetermined goals for every 
phase of the operations from sales 
to final profits.” 

“Budgets are not anything new— 
they just have not been used in the 
printing business as they have been 
in other businesses,” said Mr. Caf- 
fee. “Perhaps it is because we have 
been inclined to think of them as 
restrictive. They are a vital tool for 
assuring solvency, even in abnormal 
times. Any executive who has used 
this method of controlling his busi- 
ness will testify to the fact that his 
organization has been made to run 
more smoothly and effectively, being 
better co-ordinated as a profit-mak- 
ing team.” 

Mr. Caffee told what methods to 
employ to ascertain facts needed to 
operate a business. He concluded by 
asking sixteen questions, the final 
one being: ‘““‘Wouldn’t you rather run 
your business than let it run you?” 


Good Management Not Enough 


Albert Pleydell, vice-president of 
the Survey Institute, New York, in 
his talk on “Co-ordination as a Ma- 
jor Function of Management,” said 
that since printing is right in the 
center of things, it is “the responsi- 
bility of the industry to maintain 
itself at a high level of efficiency.” 
He added that “good management is 
not enough; the goal must be better 
management.” He cited instances of 
bad management in printing busi- 
nesses principally because of failure 
on the part of salesmen to convey 
complete information from custom- 
ers to production departments, or 
where jobs are not properly sched- 
uled—in general, where there is a 
lack of teamwork. 

“Weaknesses in co-ordination are 
not always apparent,” said Mr. Pley- 
dell. “Sometimes they are so deeply 
imbedded in the fabric of the busi- 
ness that they cannot be seen until 
results of weakness indicate that 
weakness is present. Management 
must constantly review all of the 
factors that influence the quality of 
co-ordination.” 

The closing session of the conven- 
tion consisted of an open meeting of 
the PIA board of directors in which 


committees reported what had been 
done since the previous convention, 
and recommended programs for the 
current year were approved. 

Carl E. Dunnagan told the board 
that reports presented at the final 
meeting will be combined in one vol- 
ume in printed form and distributed 
to the industry. This document will 
contain reports on the “Needs of the 
Open Shop”; “Problems of Union 
Employers”; “Getting Along With 
Other People’; “The Efficiency of 
Management”; “The Technical Fu- 
ture’; “The Education Problem’; 
and “The Government and the Print- 
ing Industry.” 


Resolutions Accepted 


The following resolutions upon 
inflation, costs, and prices were 
accepted: 

WHEREAS Printing Industry of 
America, Inc., recognizes that the 
welfare of the printing industry is 
dependent upon its ability to produce 
and distribute printed materials at 
reasonable prices, and 

WHEREAS the price of paper and 
other materials, the price of equip- 
ment and the cost of labor have all 
continued to increase sharply, thus 
aggravating the problems of infla- 
tion and running counter to the 
interests and desires of the printing 
industry; 

THEREFORE BE MIT _ RE- 
SOLVED that there be consultation 
with other users of paper and with 
those who make and sell paper with 
the objective of developing programs 
to avoid any further increases in 
prices and to explore possible im- 
provements in trade relations or 
practices, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that similar efforts be directed to- 
ward the machinery field, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that procedures be developed to aid 
in the stabilization of labor costs and 
to obtain increased productivity in 
all branches of the industry, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that emphasis be placed on research 
projects which will bring about im- 
mediate improvements in machinery, 
materials and manufacturing pro- 
cedures. To this end, it is urged that 
the maximum co-operation of the 
printing equipment manufacturers, 
the United States Government 
Printing Office, and printing re- 
search groups be obtained, and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED 
that reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing printing shall be a major 
objective of Printing Industry of 
America, Inc., during the coming 
year. 
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Hjohn W. Power has been 
appointed the assistant to 
international Printing Ink 
division head, R. W. Smith 


N. H. Neilson is new sales 
manager for Dayco Roller 
Division of the Dayton 
Rubber Company, Dayton 


J. W. Hassman has been 
named sales representa- 
tive for Dayco Roller in 
territory with R. G. Hopff 


Sales and management staffs of E. P. Lawson Company at 


sales conference. Counter-clockwise from upper left: J. J. 
McCall, D. Peller, J. T. Renshaw, A. Altglass, R. J. Lachapelle, 
L. M. Reiss, J. E. Clark, H. Kaufman, R. C. Corris, D. W. 
Shulkind, W. H. Houregan, C. M. Andrews and E. M. Abrams 





Franklin X. McCormick 
has been named president 
of ATF Honor Club, group 
of the firm’s top salesmen 


William S. Law is newly 
appointed manager of the 
Cambridge branch of In- 
ternational Printing Ink 


Eugene R. Coate is sales 
"manager of printers’ sup- 
Hplies for Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron 


H 
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Sampson R. Field, presents the NYEPA certificate of 
achievement to Veteran Thomas F. Lucas, Jr., on com- 
pletion of training-on-job program. Charles E. Albers, 
James F. Newcomb, Inc., where Lucas trained, looks on 





|) Ben Wiley, above, topflight typographer 
') who recently died in Springfield, Illinois. He 
Sis pictured examining some of the fine, 
\} simple-appearing printing that he did so well 


Four outstanding members of International Craftsmen, from 
left: A. Gordon Ruiter, past president; J. Tom Morgan, 
Columbus, Georgia; Ed Nymark, Maclean-Hunter, Toronto; 
and G, Stuart Braznell, of the Braznell Company at St. Louis 


At left: Howard H. Edge, 
consulting engineer for 
ATF, Incorporated, has 
begun his fifty-sixth year 
in business. Now seventy- 
seven, he retired briefly 
at sixty-five but discov- 
ered that he didn’t like it 


Panel for NAPL fourth regional quiz session in Denver con- 
sisted of Michael Bruno, Chicago; Paul Dorst, Cincinnati; 
Louis W. Hraback and Norman Mack of Chicago. William 
J. Stevens, executive secretary of NAPL, was moderator 


| Officers, directors, and five-year members 
jof ATF Honor Club at their first annual 
| convention. Club is made up of salesmen 
and branch managers of outstanding merits 


At right: William A. Hanway, P. E. Jones, G. D. Crain, Jack 
Gafford, and L. A. Ansbacher, designer and typographer of 
the book, examine International Paper Company’s fiftieth 
anniversary book at special preview held in New York City 








Experiment in Bettering 


Plant Working Conditions 
Pays Off for lowa Printer 


e “Many unique features in our 
newly built plant,” says Paul B. 
Smith, president of the Smithcraft 
Press, at Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
“are paying off in higher worker 
efficiency and improved assembly 
line production.” 

The Smithcraft Press building is 
an impressive cement block struc- 
ture which is air conditioned, color 
conditioned, and noise conditioned, 
has plenty of spacious room and, for 
added pleasure, half a dozen cages of 
canaries and love birds hung in 
the windows, whose chirping can be 
heard above the quiet hum of presses 
and machines. 

For a long time Smith had won- 
dered why printers had to work in 
dirty, crowded, and ill-lighted plants, 
spending their working lives breath- 
ing unhealthful air. Such a situa- 
tion, he thought, is unwarranted 
because basically printing is a clean 
trade. With this idea in mind, sev- 
eral years ago he developed the plans 
for a building in which working 
conditions would be clean and pleas- 
ant. It was completed ten months 
ago, and today Smithcraft Press has 
one of the most beautiful, modern, 
and interesting plants of its size in 
the nation. 


Speciolized Production 


Paul Smith started his printing 
career back in 1926, when he leased 
some old presses which had been dis- 
carded in a building owned by his 
mother, cleaned them up, and opened 
for business. The presses originally 
belonged to a weekly paper in 
Columbus Junction which was liqui- 
dated, and then merged with the 
town’s other weekly on which he had 
worked as a reporter. 

Previous to that time, Smith had 
studied journalism at Parsons Col- 
lege and Iowa University. He had 
also worked as a reporter on the 
Burlington Gazette. 

In his early years in the printing 
business, Smith specialized in print- 
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By CARL BERGER 





ing Christmas cards, but when the 
depression of the thirties rolled 
around, the props were knocked out 
from under him. So he turned to 
a new line which he has produced 





Paul B. Smith believes in making the working 
hours of his employes and himself as clean, 
pleasant, and livable as possible. Thus his new 
plant is air conditioned, color conditioned, and 
noise conditioned, making it one of the most 
modern in the nation. Smith has been a printer 
since 1926, and is now specializing in produc- 
tion of high school and college announcements 


since—printing high school and col- 
lege announcements. More recently 
he developed a new line of wedding 
announcements. The smallest item 
he handles, which is personal name 
cards, is being turned out literally 
by the millions. 

Smith developed many new ideas 
in the laying out of the 105-by-60- 
foot plant. One idea is “hot” lines 
which run along the ceiling on both 
sides of the plant. This central power 
line does away with the old style 
fuse panel and wiring. Connections 
for any of the power equipment can 
now be made by plugging into any 
of the individual fuse boxes along 
the power line. This allows for the 
moving of machinery into different 
positions, if necessary, without 
changing the wiring in the plant. 

















This window, with ferns and love birds in a cage, 
is not in an uptown apartment building or in a 
department store but is one of over half a dozen 
such windows inside the Smithcraft Press plant. 
Mr. Smith picked up the idea in a San Francisco 
department store where he saw cages of canaries 


Hot lines also run along the ceiling 
for the fluorescent lights, which are 
held on clips in order that the lights 
may be moved and plugged in wher- 
ever needed. 


Color Reduces Eye-Fatigue 


The most striking feature is the 
paint color inside the plant, a special 
green which was developed for war 
plants. This color helps reduce eye 
fatigue and is not only painted on 
ceiling and walls but on almost all 
non-working parts of presses and 
equipment in the building. Painting 
the latter required the tedious task 
of taking apart each piece of ma- 
chinery. Controls on presses and 
machines were also painted, but in 
yellow, while the danger points, such 
as cutting edges, were painted a 
bright red. 

The heating system of the plant is 
based on base board radiation, in- 
stead of regular pipes in the floor. 
The finned pipes run along the walls 
on the floor of the single-story struc- 
ture and allow a steady and uniform 
temperature to filter through the 
entire building. Because of the un- 
certainty of getting a supply of oil 
for heating, Smith installed a coal 
stoker which immediately cut his 
heating costs in half. 


Sound Waves Are Absorbed 


Another striking innovation is 
the attempt to subdue the roar of 
presses and power equipment. The 
ceiling is made of a special acoustical 
plaster which helps trap sound 
waves; while the inner walls, built 
of cinder blocks painted green, also 
act as an effective absorbent. 
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The entire building has a double 
wall, with an air space in between 
to keep moisture out and to provide 
an added measure of insulation. For 
additional air conditioning, besides 
the plant’s dehumidifier, a dead level 
roof holds several inches of water 
for cooling purposes. The dehumidi- 
fier itself aids worker comfort by 
removing excess moisture from the 
air, and, by controlling the humidity, 
the air conditioning system has been 
useful in aiding the presswork. 

But it is the chirping of the birds 
in their cages scattered throughout 
the plant that makes the observer 


Foreman Cecil Lee taught himself to operate the 
above engraving machine and to make fine cop- 
per and steel engravings, which makes Smith- 
craft Press possibly the only plant in the state 
of lowa to etch its own engravings. Lee joined 
Smith in 1937 and helped him solve space 
problems in laying out the efficient new plant 


stop in astonishment. Smith picked 
up this idea in a San Francisco de- 
partment store. He decided if he ever 
built a plant he would be sure to 
have a number of cages of colorful 
and cheerful birds in it. 

Each move was thought out and 
organized by Smith with the help 
of his foreman, Cecil Lee, who has 
been with him since 1937. The lay- 
out of machinery and space prob- 
lems and all details were worked out 
with exact scale models long before 
any of the machinery was moved 
into the plant. 


At right is a view of the efficiently planned 
Smithcraft Press plant at Columbus Junction, 
lowa. The ceiling is of a special acoustical plas- 
ter which aids in subduing the noise of presses 
and other equipment. Upper left is one of the 
air conditioning units which make ideal working 
conditions the year-round and aid presswork 























Everything has been arranged for 
streamlined production. Stock is 
brought in through the double doors 
in the southeast corner of the plant, 
goes over to the cutting department, 
and then proceeds through the vari- 
ous departments, ending up in the 
southwest corner for stuffing into 
envelopes, boxing, and distributing 
to various dealers throughout forty 
states. 

Smith has his own rotary cutter 
which converts his stock for either 
cards or announcements, saving him 
the cost of having this work done 
elsewhere and assuring him of an 
adequate supply at all times. 

Foreman Lee, after an engraving 
machine was purchased four years 
ago, taught himself how to make fine 
copper engravings. So today Smith- 
craft Press claims to be the only firm 
in the state of Iowa to make its own 
engravings, and one of three firms 
in the state which is able to do cop- 
per engraving work. 


Concentration on Goal 


This kind of work, together with 
specialization in school announce- 
ment field, gives his organization, 
Smith believes, a big advantage be- 
cause it enables them to do a better 
job faster than anyone else. Thus all 
Smithcraft’s know-how is concen- 
trated on one goal, with the result 
that their sales area is scattered 
throughout the nation. 

Spring is usually the busiest sea- 
son for Smithcraft Press, when 
twenty-five to thirty workers are 
needed to take care of all orders. 

































A new idea in power transmission at Smithcraft 
Press: Instead of old-fashioned fuse panel, two 
“hot” lines run along ceiling. Presses and other 
machinery are ted by duits carry- 
ing electric wires. The power cutter is second 
step in Smithcraft’s assembly line production 





During the slack periods, eight per- 
sons are regularly employed in the 
Smith plant. 

Smith’s idea that a printing plant 
doesn’t have to be an unhealthful 
place to work seems to be paying off. 
It is a commendable effort to make 
the working hours of his employes, 
and himself, better, pleasanter, more 
livable, and more productive. 











Broader Job Protection 
Afforded by Provisions of 
New Peacetime Draft Law 


e@ FEW employers are aware that the 
peacetime draft law (Public Law 
759 — Eightieth Congress) gives 
draftees and certain others re-em- 
ployment rights upon termination of 
their services with the armed forces. 
In many respects these members of 
the armed forces are given even 
broader job protection than that 
afforded veterans of World War II. 
The present law, written after care- 
ful study of the workings of the 
re-employment section of the old Se- 
lective Service Act, clarifies many 
points of dispute between employers 
and employes. Employers would be 
well advised to post themselves on 
the new law, as it will be unsafe, in 
respect to new servicemen, to rely 
upon their understanding of the law 
applicable to World War II veterans. 


Many Now Have Seniority 


While generally it is youth that is 
affected by the new draft, neverthe- 
less many in the draft brackets have 
seniority or are building up seniority 
now, and may not be brushed aside 
upon their return to civilian life. 
In addition, many older persons, 
both enlisted men and officers of the 
reserves, are now being recalled to 
active duty. 

There are three principal cate- 
gories of employes protected by the 
re-employment section of the new 
law. They are: 

1. Any person inducted into the 
armed forces through the draft law, 
and who satisfactorily completes his 
period of training or service; 

2. Any person who, subsequent to 
enactment of the law, and while it is 
in effect, enlists in the armed forces 
of the United States, or the Coast 
Guard for not more than three years, 
if this is his first enlistment since 
the passage of the law. This enlist- 
ment may be extended by law, but 
such person is not entitled to job re- 
employment rights if he voluntarily 
extends his term of service. If he is 
discharged before his enlistment 
period is served he is also covered 
by job protection; 

38. Any person who, subsequent to 
enactment of the law, and while it is 
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in effect, enters upon active duty in 
the armed forces, the Coast Guard, 
or the Public Health Service, in re- 
sponse to an order or call to active 
duty. However, he must be relieved 
from active duty not later than three 
years after entering upon active 
duty, or as soon after the expiration 
of three years as he is able to obtain 
orders relieving him. 

Members of reserve components 
of the armed forces, or reserve com- 
ponents of the Coast Guard are not 
covered by the new law. Neither are 
members of the National Guard 
which is now subject to the respec- 
tive states. 

Under the new act, seniority builds 
up for employes while in the service. 
Such employes must be considered 
as having been on furlough or leave 
of absence while in training or serv- 
ice. They must be restored without 
loss of seniority, and shall be entitled 
to participate in insurance and other 
benefits offered by the employer pur- 
suant to established rules and prac- 
tices relating to employes on fur- 
lough or leave of absence in effect at 





the time the employe entered the 
armed forces. 

Restoration of an employe to his 
job includes giving him such status 
in his employment as he would have 
enjoyed if he had continued such 


employment without interruption 
from the time of entering the armed 
forces until restoration of private 
employment. Thus, if such employe 
would have automatically received a 
promotion or a pay increase during 
his absence, he must be given this 
promotion or raise in pay upon his 
return. 


New Law Covers Disabled 


In the previous act, no provision 
was made for the disabled, if they 
were unable to hold down their for- 
mer positions. This has been cor- 
rected in the new law. If the employe 
is not qualified to perform the duties 
of his former position by reason of 
disability sustained during service, 
but is qualified to perform the duties 
of any other position in the employ 
of the employer, he must be given 
such other position he is qualified to 
perform. This position must be the 
nearest approximation possible to 
provide like seniority, status, and 
pay to his former job and consistent 
with circumstances in his case. 

The law spells out explicitly the 
responsibility of the new owner of a 
business which has changed hands 
during the absence of the employe in 
the armed forces. Such new owner 
inherits the obligations of the for- 
mer owner, so far as re-employment 
rights of employes is concerned. 








PROGRESSIVE GRAPHIC ARTS FIRM’S 
PROMOTION PRESENTS NEW EMPLOYES 
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EDWIN fi. STUART IMCORPORATED 
Typographic Service 


422 FIRST AVENUE PITTSBURGH 19, PENNA. 
COURT 3897 
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Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, trade composition house head, has long 
been a believer in using a lot of what he recommends to customers and prospects— 
printed advertising. In the blotter reproduced above he presents three new additions to 
the growing Stuart staff. The original piece was in buff and black on white stock. 
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Returning employes must apply 
for their old jobs within ninety days 
after termination of their training 
or service. An exception is made if 
they are hospitalized after dis- 
charge. In such case the time limit is 
extended not more than one year. 

Employes must have a certificate 
which shows satisfactory service to 
warrant this job protection and their 
reinstatement. 

The law does not confer re-employ- 
ment rights on employes who have 
temporary jobs at the time they en- 
ter the armed forces. However, the 
question of what is a “temporary” 
job and what is a “permanent” job 
is subject to liberal interpretation. 
Where there is any doubt the ques- 
tion will probably be resolved in 
favor of the employe. 


First to Leave Has Priority 


Where two or more persons are 
entitled to be restored to a position, 
having left the same position to 
enter the armed forces, the person 
who left the position first shall have 
prior right to the job. However, this 
will not prejudice the re-employment 
rights of the other employe or em- 
ployes to be restored. 

The re-employment rights of re- 
turning service personne] will be en- 
forced by the United States district 
attorney through the district court 
in which the employer maintains a 
place of business. If the district at- 
torney is reasonably satisfied that 
the complaining employe is entitled 
to re-employment, the district attor- 
ney is empowered to proceed without 
cost to the employe in prosecuting a 
case against the employer. 

The employer may be forced to pay 
the employe any wages lost or bene- 
fits suffered by reason of such em- 
ployer’s unlawful action. Such com- 
pensation shall be in addition to and 
shall not be deemed to diminish any 
of the benefits of such provisions of 
the act. 


Court to Order Speedy Hearing 


The court shall order a speedy 
hearing in such cases, and shall ad- 
vance them on the court calendar. 

The Secretary of Labor, through 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Re-employ- 
ment Rights, shall render aid in the 
replacement in their former posi- 
tions of persons who have satisfac- 
torily completed any period of active 
duty in the armed forces, the Coast 
Guard, or the Public Health Service. 
In rendering such aid, the Secretary 
shall use the then existing federal 
and state agencies engaged in simi- 
lar or related activities, and shall 
utilize the assistance of volunteers. 


Overlooking Possible Tax Deduction 
In Property Destruction Losses? 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


@ MANY small taxpayers overlook 
deducting losses sustained by de- 
struction of property by fire, storm, 
flood, or other casualty. This is par- 
ticularly true where the destruction 
is only partial and the damage is 
repaired and forgotten by the time 
the annual income tax return is 
made. Yet such loss is as real and 
as substantial, where incurred, as 
though a safe-cracker had stolen a 
like amount from the strong box. 
Even more commonly overlooked 
than casualties to business property 
is that to non-business property, 
which is also tax deductible. 

Pointing this up was the disas- 
trous flood in the northwest, only a 
fraction of which loss will be re- 
flected in 1948 income tax returns by 
taxpayers. Less spectacularly, mil- 
lions of taxpayers suffer casualties 
every year ranging from flooded 
basements, destruction of trees and 
plantings by storms, to complete 
demolishment of large business 
structures by hurricanes, fires, and 
explosions. 


Don’t Trust to Memory 


It is unwise for the taxpayer who 
has suffered a casualty loss to trust 
to memory in getting such a loss into 
his annual tax return. Moreover, 


such a slipshod approach, even if | 


the loss is entered in the tax return, 
may lay the deduction open to ques- 
tion by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, and its possible disallowance. 

Immediately a loss has_ been 
sustained, the taxpayer should start 
building a record to substantiate the 
amount of the loss. Particularly 
where the loss is only partial and 
therefore subject to dispute, it is 
advisable to have an appraisal of the 
loss made before the damage is re- 
paired. Secondly, a taxpayer should 
make a point of keeping repair bills 
against future challenge. 

The general rule applying to de- 
duction where the destruction is 
complete is that the amount of the 
deduction shall equal the adjusted 
basis of the value of the property. 
That is the original cost less de- 
preciation since acquisition and to 
date of loss. 

However, where the loss is only 
partial, the deduction shall be the 
value of the property immediately 
prior to the loss, less the value of 


the property immediately after the 
loss. This loss must not exceed the 
adjusted basis. 

In both partial and total loss, com- 
pensation from insurance must be 
deducted from the loss to arrive at 
the unrecovered loss, and the un- 
recovered loss is the amount de- 
ductible in the tax return. 

As an example, take the case of 
a business building partially de- 
stroyed by flood in Oregon. Here is 
how tle loss is reckoned for tax 
purposes: 


1. Cost of building in 1936 $25,000 

















2. Depreciation to date of loss 9,000 
3. Maximum deduction 16,000 
4. Value before flood . 15,000 
5. Value after flood 11,000 
6. Flood loss . F 4,000 
7. Insurance received . 3,250 
8. Unrecovered loss . . . $ 750 


As the unrecovered loss is less 
than the basis (item 3), the tax- 
payer’s deduction is $750, the un- 
recovered loss. 

It should be noted that while a 
taxpayer may also deduct for non- 
business property losses, he may do 
so only if he uses the long form in 
which he reports such losses, to- 
gether with other personal deduc- 
tions. If he uses the short form or 
takes the standard personal deduc- 
tion he may not deduct additionally 
for non-business property losses. 
This circumstance emphasizes the 
necessity for carefully reviewing the 
year’s casualty losses of a non- 
business character. Frequently such 
losses will warrant a taxpayer e!ect- 
ing to report his personal deductions 
instead of using the short form or 
taking the standard deductions. 

A partial check list of deductible 
casualties includes: Fire, including 
damage to business, home, garage, 
furniture, automobile, equipment, 
and other property; Storm, includ- 
ing damage by rain, flood, lightning, 
and wind, to property; Earthquake, 
damage to property; Explosions, 
damage to property; Automobile 
accidents, damage to property; 
Theft, personal or business. 
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THE FAIRCHILD LITHOTYPE types 
standard printers’ type in a great va- 
riety of faces and sizes. Powered by 
electricity it is now in limited produc- 
tion by Fairchild Camera and Instru- 
ment Corporation. 

Flexible adaptation for any work is 
claimed; the Lithotype combines ro- 
man and italics, roman and bold face; 
fifteen-second change of face or size; 
standard typewriter keyboard. In mak- 
ing typed copy for reproduction by 
offset or letterpress, the machine uses 
any Monotype face from 6- to 24-point. 





Fairchild Lithotype has variety of standard faces 


It is said that a typist can learn to 
operate one in from two days to two 
weeks, accurately proportioning spac- 
ing and justifying both ends of a full 
line. 

After a form is typed and checked 
for accuracy, it is retyped using justi- 
fying keys for word spacing. A scale 
shows the operator which keys to use. 
Maintenance and repair are similar to 
an electric typewriter. 


Foster Manufacturing Corporation 
has announced its new “working top,” 
designed to lock securely on top of a 
four-tier galley cabinet, or be placed 
on a table. The top has the proper slant 
and height for make-up purposes, with 
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sufficient room to accommodate two 
men working together in correcting 
and make-up of forms. Its construction 
is of heavy-gauge steel and the finish 
is in green-baked enamel. It is made in 
two sizes, 44 inches long for a galley 
cabinet 8% by 13 inches, and 57% 
inches long, for a 12 by 18 cabinet. 


NASHUA Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company has announced its new heat 
seal activating machine which is called 
the Pervenactor, designed to activate 
the company’s delay action heat-seal 
label paper, now called Pervenac, for- 
merly known as Thermo-Kote. Activa- 
tion of the paper is thermostatically 
controlled by means of a roll-heater, 
which directs the heat into the pre- 
coated adhesive face of the label. The 
activator weighs about 20 pounds, will 
handle a label up to a full 4-inch width, 
and is powered by a 1/70 horsepower, 
110-volt, AC motor. The labels can be 
affixed to curved or several-sided sur- 
faces; to tin, stainless steel, wet glass, 
and other surfaces. 


A LETTERING instrument which will 
save as much as 90 per cent of the time 
now required for hand-lettering has 
been announced by the Varigraph Com- 
pany. The device is so arranged that 
letters can be reproduced to any de- 
sired width combined with any desired 
length between .075 and .750 of an inch, 
without distortion, at variable height- 
width ratios. Letter-width and letter- 
height are controlled by positioning 
two knobs, while the operator follows 
the letter grooves in the lettering tem- 
plet by means of a finger-operated 
point. As the point follows the groove, 
the surface is being lettered in height 
and width provided. The device rests 
on the surface and slides with precision 
against the straight-edge from one 
letter to the position of the next letter. 
Its utility is foreseen in advertising 
layout, and for reproducible copy for 
use in photoengraving, lithography, 
and engineering purposes. 


THE NEW Treyco saw sharpening 
fixture, designed to sharpen three types 
of circular saws by using two different 
shaped grinding wheels has been an- 
nounced by Treyco Products. One of 
the wheels has a 45 per cent angle on 
one side and is used for sharpening 
cross-cut or fine teeth on the combina- 


tion saws. The other grinding wheel is 
5/16-inch wide with a radius for use 
on rip-saws and for large teeth on com- 
bination saws. Adjustable stops insure 
the circular saws being round after 
sharpening. 


THE NEW Star saw-trimmer an- 
nounced by the Nolan Corporation, 
Rome, New York, is a floor model 
machine weighing 330 pounds with a 
table that measures 20 by 24 inches. It 
is equipped with a raising and lowering 
device which enables the operator to 
change the blade quickly. Standard 
equipment includes a 73-pica gauge; 





New Nolan Star saw-trimmer has many features 


a quick-acting work clamp with max- 
imum capacity of 42 picas; aluminum 
saw guard; thumb guard; trimmers, 
emery wheel, mitering attachment, 
batter and line-up gauge, and a built-in 
chip buggy. 


EASTMAN Kodak Company has an- 
nounced the production of Kodak color 
separation record sheets which have 
space for noting density readings, de- 
veloping times, and materials used. 
The back of each sheet “is grid-marked 
to facilitate the plotting of character- 
istic curves.” In addition, the sheets 
are punched with square holes for in- 
sertion in Kodak photographic note- 
book for future reference. 
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By Charles F. King 








e Recently a question was asked 
which seems to fit into the discussion 
of facts about lithography rather 
than in the “Question and Answer 
Department.” This question seems 
unique in that it is one of those ex- 
ceptions which proves the rule. A 
platemaker asked, “Why do you fel- 
lows always say that wool felt should 
not be used in making albumin 
plates? Last year when you were 
describing how to make an albumin 
plate you said it, and the Founda- 
tion had a whole article on ‘Wool 
Felt .. . The Image Killer.’ After 
reading it we tried to make a plate 
using cotton and it did not work.” 
Further questioning brought out 
the fact that this man worked in a 
plant which produced, among other 
things, twenty-four sheet posters 
and large displays. It seemed that 
practically all of the albumin plates 
which his company made were “‘pro- 
jection plates.” The making of these 
plates entails the use of a projector 
similar to a slide or movie projector. 
The image from a relatively fine 
screen negative is blown up from a 
small size to the size of the press 
plate. Thus a negative made with a 
120-line screen when enlarged five 
times results in a press plate with a 
24-line screen. Even with very sharp 
dot negatives it is difficult to com- 
pletely control the tone values on 
plates and it is generally necessary 
to do some correcting while the 
plate is being developed. Likewise, 
in order to produce sufficient hard- 
ening in the image areas, the albu- 
min in the non-image areas receives 
greater exposure than it would on 
a plate made by contact printing 
with a good dense negative. Here, 
then, are the reasons this plate- 
maker’s shop could not successfully 
use cotton. In order to develop these 
over-exposed ncn-work areas it is 
necessary to remove all but a very 
minimum of the developing ink. 
Otherwise the water will not cause 
the albumin to swell sufficiently to 








release the ink. Actually the albumin 
in the unexposed areas should be 
completely dissolved when the plate 
is placed in water, but even plates 
shot in a vacuum frame or photo- 
composing machine show a certain 
degree of insolubilization of the al- 
bumin in the non-work areas. With 
projection plates it appears that the 
coating in these areas is only slightly 
soluble in many cases. Thus it be- 
comes necessary to take advantage 
of the difference in swelling between 
the greatly exposed work areas and 
the less exposed non-work areas. 
The use of felt makes this possible 
and destroys (at least temporarily) 
the ability of this partially exposed 
albumin to retain ink. 


Trouble from Poor Negatives 


In the same manner felt is used to 
alter tone values on the plate. Since 
the outer fringes of the dots receive 
less exposure than the centers, rub- 
bing down a particular area still 
further will reduce dot size by de- 
stroying the ink receptivity of the 
edges of the dots in this portion of 
the plate. Inasmuch as the operator 
is working with relatively large dots, 
the prints from which are to be ex- 
amined only from a relatively great 
distance the criticism leveled at this 
method of working on fine screen 
tones is not applicable. Any break-up 
of the dot structure on fine screen 
tones becomes apparent to even the 
most casual observer and, although 
he may not be able to describe what 
is wrong with an illustration, it 
leaves him with a feeling that all is 
not right. How, then, does the pro- 
jection platemaker prove the rule? 
He deliberately sets out to destroy 
the ink receptivity of exposed albu- 
min through the use of wool felt. 
Here is a fact: Wool felt is an image 
killer. 

The facts about platemaking, both 
deep-etch and albumin, are plenti- 
ful, and much of the research being 
undertaken is directed toward learn- 





Felt and the Image 











ing more facts about platemaking. 
One trouble which is always en- 
countered in presenting the results 
of research to the industry stems 
from the wide variations in types of 
shops and work produced. Just as the 
plant which made projection plates 
could not be expected to alter tones 
using cotton, so a shop which only 
made contact plates would have ab- 
solutely no excuse for using wool 
felt. Negatives can generally be 
made to have sufficient density in 
the non-printing areas and clear 
enough in the image areas to permit 
a great differential in exposure of 
the albumin on the plate. Likewise 
some shops do not make direct cam- 
era negatives for making albumin 
plates. Needless to say the use of a 
halftone negative produced directly 
from the copy is the cheapest way of 
operating but some other methods 
are employed which often give far 
superior results both in tone rendi- 


tion and ofttimes in plate life. One - 


such method calls for the making of 
a continuous tone negative, a half- 
tone positive and a contact negative 
which is used to shoot the press 
plate. From the platemaker’s view- 
point this offers many advantages. 

Much of the trouble encountered 
in making albumin plates which will 
endure is caused by poor negatives. 
When a platemaker is handed a neg- 
ative containing dots which gradu- 
ally fade out into a not too dense 
black or gray he is in much the same 
position as the projection plate- 
maker. Sometimes the platemaker is 
not aware of the fact that he is not 
getting the best negatives and as- 
sumes that he is at fault in not being 
able to make good plates. Even nega- 
tives which appear to have great 
density or high contrast may have a 
dot structure which does not have 
sharply defined edges. Examination 
with a linen tester such as a plate- 
maker commonly employs to exam- 
ine negatives often will not reveal 
this. In recent Foundation literature 
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a microscope equipped with what is 
known as a “dark field illuminator” 
has been shown to give a very clear 
image of the halo or fringe around 
the edges of dots, but an experienced 
platemaker using a regular micro- 
scope with a magnification of twenty 
times or more can usually see this 
density gradient plainly. The ability 
to recognize soft dot negatives is 
just as much a part of a platemaker’s 
skill as his ability to coat a plate. 

In the making of albumin plates 
there are more than twenty variables 
many of which are capable of an 
infinite number of variations be- 
tween the extreme limits. For exam- 
ple, temperature does not jump five 
degrees or ten degrees at a time nor 
even a half a degree at a time. Like- 
wise the relative humidity does not 
change a per cent or ten per cent at 
a time. In both cases there are in- 
numerable possible readings limited 
only by the accuracy with which the 
thermometers can be read and their 
sensitivity. In like manner there can 
be an infinite number of degrees of 
roughness or grains, coating thick- 
ness, exposure, or other variables. 


Weather and Plates 


When one variable is considered 
at a time and all of the others are 
held constant its influence can be 
studied and its effect determined. 
Then it is possible to say that with a 
rise in relative humidity from 50 
per cent to 55 per cent an equivalent 
result can be obtained by decreasing 
the exposure by perhaps 10 per cent. 
But in shop practice it is impossible 
to hold all other factors constant. 

Attempts to standardize graining 
procedures, solutions used, whirler 
speeds, and all the techniques the 
platemaker uses, together with air 
conditioning, integrating light me- 
ters, and other devices and equip- 
ment all tend to limit the extremes 
to which these variables can affect 
the tones on the plate. Of greatest 
importance of all is the negative 
used. More than half of these vari- 
ables will have little or no effect over 
a very wide range when the dot 
structure on the negative is com- 
posed of stencil-like edges and the 
silver areas have the greatest pos- 
sible density. When these conditions 
prevail, changes in relative humidity 
affect the relationship between tone 
values much less than when nega- 
tives have soft dots and rather large 
changes may take place without any 
discernible effect on the plate. Every 
now and then one will hear a plate- 
maker says, “Oh, all this talk about 
changing exposure times because of 
the weather is a lot of bunk. I have 
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been making plates for years and I 
never pay any attention to it.” Per- 
haps he is right. If he is, he is only 
making plates from line negatives 
or he is lucky enough to be furnished 
with excellent negatives. 

The effect of relative humidity is 
only one of the variables which is 
minimized by the high contrast 
sharp dot negatives. Variations in 
coating thickness arc intensity dur- 
ing the exposure of a plate and ease 
of development are all directly re- 
lated to the quality of the negative. 
These affect both the quality of the 
print the pressman is able to get 
from a plate and the life of the plate. 

If a platemaker isn’t able to give 
a plate an exposure which is long 
enough to harden the albumin suffi- 
ciently it may be possible to shorten 
the exposure in order to keep the 
dots from spreading and increasing 
all tones. Although these plates ap- 
pear to be good when under develop- 
ing ink, it has been observed they 
break down quickly on the press. In 
some plants it is customary to strip 
the line work or type matter into one 
“flat” and the halftone work into 
another. In such instances the plate 
is given two exposures in the vac- 
uum frame, one with the areas to be 
occupied by the halftone work 
masked out and the other through 
the halftone negatives with the line 
work areas masked out. When this 
practice is followed sometimes little 
attention is paid to the amount of 
exposure given the line work while 
the halftone work is exposed for a 
much shorter period and the expos- 
ure is varied according to the nature 
of the negative and the prevailing 
relative humidity. 


Advantages of Stripping 


There may be an advantage in 
stripping if the two kinds of nega- 
tives are put down on separate flats 
but in one instance when a plate- 
maker was questioned about the rea- 
son for following this method he 
stated that if the halftones were 
given the same exposure as the line 
work it would be impossible to de- 
velop them out clean. The irony of 
this situation was that the press- 
man was continually forced to stop 
the press and rub up the halftones 
while the type matter held perfectly. 
If these plates were examined care- 
fully while under developing ink no 
difference could be noted between 
the line and the halftone image 
areas. As far as the platemaker was 
concerned he was fulfilling his obli- 
gation. He was reproducing tones 
on the plate which were comparable 
to those on the negatives. That the 


pressman had trouble running half- 
tones was considered to be his inabil- 
ity to regulate his ink and water. 
Actually, if it is necessary to give a 
longer exposure at any time to the 
line work it is only because the line 
negatives have not been made prop- 
erly and are fogged. Otherwise the 
same exposure which will sufficiently 
harden the halftone areas should 
take care of the others as well. 
Part of the problem of poor nega- 
tives can be lessened through the 
use of plates which have been 
treated by the Cronak process. From 
the research work in progress at the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
it appears that this treatment not 
only makes development easier but 
provides a more stable image base. 
Much of the trouble with albumin 
scum is caused by shooting through 
negatives which lack density or are 
what are known as “thin” negatives. 


Cromak and Brunak 


It appears from preliminary re- 
ports that plates which have been 
given the Cronak treatment (this 
treatment is for zinc plates only but 
recently a similar treatment known 
as Brunak has been introduced for 
use on aluminum plates) seem to 
have a sharper point at which the 
exposure is sufficient to form a 
strong ink-receptive base and below 
which the under-exposed albumin 
can be easily removed from the 
plate. The reduction or elimination 
of halos around the dots has been 
observed when this treatment was 
used. Pre-etching or pre-etching in 
combination with Cronak or Brunak 
also is an aid in developing plates 
which might otherwise be consid- 
ered to be over-exposed and would 
require the use of felt for complete 
development. Although these meth- 
ods permit that a longer exposure 
be given without making develop- 
ment too difficult, the spread of tones 
when soft dot negatives are used 
will still persist. There appears to 
be no evidence that they in them- 
selves in any way reduce the effects 
of changes in relative humidity or 
other variables likely to distort tone 
values when such negatives are used. 
Actually there is little that the plate- 
maker can do. 

The cameraman is really the only 
person who is able to remedy the 
situation. In attempting to com- 
pensate for poor copy or in trying to 
balance mixed copy so that all will 
appear to be of the same quality he 
often ends up with a dot formation 
which appears to him to be wonder- 
ful when compared with the subject 
he was given, but he does not often 
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appreciate what difficulties such a 
negative will lead to later. In com- 
pensating for such copy the Eastman 
Contact Screen can be used to great 
advantage. Through the use of fil- 
ters the lack of contrast in the orig- 
inal can be compensated for and 
sharp dot negatives will result. Many 
times it is the incorrect adjustment 
of the screen distance that causes a 
cameraman to habitually produce 
soft dot negatives. The use of the 
contact screen in such instances 
should eliminate this trouble. Of 
equal importance to actual camera 
operation are the types of film and 
developer used. Modern high con- 
trast films and developers make the 
production of negatives with stencil- 
like dots much easier. These are 
things over which the platemaker 
usually has no control. Hence they 
are the cameraman’s responsibility. 


Dependable Albumin Plates 


Contact screens, high contrast 
developers and films, standardized 
solutions for coating plates, inte- 
grating light meters, improved de- 
veloping inks, Cronak and Brunak 
plate treatments, and air condition- 
ing are aids in eliminating much of 
the uncertainty which has existed 
regarding the performance of albu- 
min plates. It might be well for some 
shops which have practically aban- 
doned the albumin process except for 
jobs which consist of only line or 
crude halftone work to re-examine 
the possibilities of its use on much 
of the short-run work. Dependable 
albumin plates can be made and in 
most instances their cost is consid- 
erably less than deep-etch plates. 

It is a fact that albumin plates do 
run editions of seventy-five thou- 
sand sheets or more in many shops 
and editions up to four hundred 
thousand have been reported. In 
some plants the mere mention of 
albumin plates is enough to strike 
fear into the hearts of every press- 
man to say nothing of the plate- 
makers. It might well pay for some 
of the shops which have practically 
abandoned the making of albumin 
plates to reconsider this less expen- 
sive process. The new materials and 
techniques which are now available 
can possibly overcome some of the 
shortcomings previously encount- 
ered. Above all both the cameraman 
and the platemaker should become 
thoroughly acquainted with the use 
of gray scales, the densitometer, and 
the recently introduced Sensitivity 
Guide which the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation has developed as 
an aid to tone control in both deep- 
etch and albumin platemaking. 
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OFFSET QUESTION AND 
ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Send in your queries on any phase of lithography 
for answer in this department by Charles F. King 
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INK RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


I recently read your article “Need 
Standards for Offset Inks” which ap- 
peared in the July issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. While I was in agreement 
with much of the article, I was dis- 
appointed to find no mention of the 
work being done by the National Print- 
ing Ink Research Institute. I thought 
you knew that we had under way a 
thorough study of the properties of 
lithographic inks. This study is at 
present directed toward the greasing 
of inks in lithography. Of course we 
are taking desensitizing agents into 
account. We have always had the active 
co-operation of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation. 

We believe too that it is a proper 
function of NPIRI to be conducting re- 
search on the ink-water system as it 
affects lithography. The LTF should 
be kept informed of the work we are 
doing and any progress we might 
make. Nevertheless, I doubt that the 
study of the factors in ink which af- 
fect greasing are a proper study for 
them to undertake. The establishment 
of test methods and test devices we 
consider to be one of our primary func- 
tions. A rather broad program cover- 
ing these subjects has been initiated. 

I believe too that it was a step in the 
right direction when we recently pro- 
vided the LTF with a series of inks for 
their tests on the effects of inks on 
rubber rollers and blankets. 

Are your ideas in accord or do they 
differ as far as this particular matter 
is concerned? 

Perhaps I did tread on the toes 
of the NPIRI in that July article, 
but I certainly had no intention of 
slighting the work. Some of the 
ideas expressed in that article were 
prompted by things I saw and an- 
swers which I received when the 
Technical Group was conducted 
through the Foundation’s labora- 
tories at Glessner House last April. 
I saw eight to ten people working on 
sensitization and desensitization of 
lithographic plates. Some were run- 
ning presses, some testing new ma- 
terials which would possibly turn 
out to be improved desensitizing 
agents, some were measuring con- 
tact angles or the wettability of 
non-work areas, and some were 


preparing surfaces whose special 


characteristic was that they’d be 
preferentially wet by lithographic 


ink. From time to time someone 
would bring up the question of the 
effect of differences in lithographic 
inks, and each time the reply came 
back that in that laboratory no con- 
sideration was given to difference 
in ink. The implication was that 
work on ink was not within their 
jurisdiction, hence ink was given no 
consideration. 

From your letter it is apparent 
that you realize that lithography is 
a process and as such each element 
can be studied only in its relation- 
ship to every other element. Thus 
you are studying the ink-water rela- 
tionship as it affects lithography. I 
doubt very much if you will be satis- 
fied to take one, two, or even three 
commercially prepared fountain 
water concentrates, the composition 
of which you know nothing, and fol- 
low the instructions on the bottle 
for reducing these to press water 
concentration, and then base your 
findings on the ink-water relation- 
ship on results obtained using these 
unknown solutions. This is exactly 
what the Foundation’s laboratories 
are attempting to do only in reverse. 

I do not believe that it is the in- 
tention of the NPIRI to thus hamper 
work of the other research group. 
In fact this is evidenced by the co- 
operative spirit shown in the work 
on blanket and roller research. You 
could supply inks with various char- 
acteristics to further their work on 
desensitization. At the same time the 
report which they would send back 
would help you. 

In regard to the specifications 
which you intend to set up, there is 
one question which bothers me. You 
enclosed the introduction only to 
what is titled “NPIRI Standards, 
Tentative and Official Test Methods 
and Procedures for Printing Inks, 
Raw Materials, and Related Sub- 
stances. (Fourth Version.)” Am I 
to presume from this that only ink- 
maker members of your organiza- 
tion are entitled to these standards? 
Would it then be your policy to per- 
mit only members of your organ- 
ization to know what properties a 
lithographic ink, tested and per- 
fected, should have? 
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It has long been the policy of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
to train men for the industry. At 
present it is training technical men 
who, when they have completed their 
course, will be returned to the lith- 
ographic plants which selected them. 
These men and those technical men 
now in the industry are the ones who 
will want to make use of these speci- 
fications to determine whether the 
inks which they buy are up to the 
standards set. Will these specifica- 
tions for inks be made available to 
technical men? 

Perhaps I am crossing bridges 
which you have not as yet come to, 
or perhaps my point of view is dif- 
ferent from yours. If either of these 
is the case it might be well to con- 
sider how another branch of the 
industry—another group of sup- 
pliers—has co-operated to every- 
one’s mutual aid. The paper in- 
dustry maintains in addition to its 
privately owned laboratories the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry. Many 
of its discoveries and findings be- 
come standards and are published 
by TAPPI, whose membership is not 


limited to paper manufacturers only. 
Many printers and lithographers 
test the paper they receive by the 
methods outlined in the TAPPI 
specifications and standards. 

The following example may illus- 
trate what I have in mind better 
than a long exposition. Recently a 
lithographic plant was considering 
two possible sources of an ink which 
would be used as its standard. There 
appeared to be little to choose be- 
tween the two until they were both 
tested on the device developed in 
your laboratory which shows how 
finely an ink is ground. This “Fine- 
ness of Grind Gauge” showed that 
one of the inks was dispersed far 
better than the other. Press tests 
showed that the poorly ground one 
piled excessively on the blanket. Nat- 
urally the more finely ground ink 
was selected, and future offerings 
of ink competitors will be checked 
against this standard. Since this de- 
vice has been made available to 
everyone, possibly your other de- 
velopments and discoveries will be 
also. Unquestionably the LTF has 
helped everyone in the lithographic 





industry regardless of whether they 
were paying members or not. May 
the NPIRI prove itself to be an 
equally great asset to the graphic 
arts industry. 


SMALL OFFSET PRESS 

We have installed in our plant a 17 
by 22 offset press, and would appre- 
ciate any information at all which you 
can furnish us concerning its opera- 
tion and estimating jobs for this press. 

The information needed to op- 
erate an offset press or to estimate 
jobs for that press would require the 
writing of a textbook on both sub- 
jects. In fact the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation has a text on esti- 
mating for offset and one on the 
operation of the single-color offset 
press. However, simply reading this 
latter text will not make a man an 
offset pressman. In order to produce 
the high quality work your letter- 
head suggests, a man should be 
trained and learn the trade. Why not 
hire a lithographer or send one of 
your men to an established school to 
learn the trade? In the final analysis, 
you’d find this most satisfactory. 











4 A sheet of paper—24-pound swan linen 
—will support 450 pounds. 


> The only paper printed in Tombstone, 
Arizona, is called The Epitaph. 


> The New York Times was the first news- 
paper to use rotogravure. 


> The first book printed on paper made 
from cotton is titled “Cawn Pone and Pot 
Likker.” 

> In Melbourne, Australia, Sunday news- 
papers are prohibited by law. 

p> At seventeen, Daniel Decatur Emmett, 
composer of “Dixie,” was well versed in the 
printer's trade. 

> Twenty-five gallons of water are used to 
make a ton of paper: 

> William Muthead was the first printer to 
set up a press in Maryland and Virginia. 

> It was not customary to advertise in 
eighteenth-century newspapers until the cen- 
tury was well advanced. 


> The world over, there are 36,000 science 
journals printed. 


> In Greek and Latin paleography a capital 
letter was called a ‘‘majuscule,” and a lower 
case letter, “minuscule.” 


> Copyright notices on the last page of a 
book are illegal; they must be placed on the 
title-page or page following it. 

> The earliest-known printed book in 
which the pages were numbered is “A Ser- 
mon on the Presentation of the Virgin 
Mary,” printed at Cologne, 1470. 
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> A printer's style-book of seventy-three 
languages and twenty-two American Indian 
tongues has been published in a second edi- 
tion by the Government Printing Office, to 
supply a world-demand from libraries, stu- 
dents, and learned groups. 


> The Gazet van Gent, one of the world’s 
oldest newspapers, published in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, ceased publication on January 1, 1936, 
because of lack of funds. First issue of this 
paper was on January 1, 1666, and it orig- 
inally appeared twice weekly, but later be- 
came a daily. It stopped publication during 
World War I, refusing to be inspected by 
German censors. 











> The Augustine printing works in Glueck- 
stadt, Germany, celebrated its three-hun- 
dredth anniversary before World War II. It 
was the greatest printing works for foreign 
languages in the world, printing nearly every 
known tongue. It was founded by the Danish 
king, Christian IV, and in all these years has 
remained in the family. 


p John Galsworthy was once awarded a 
prize for the best newspaper headline. It ap- 
peared over a story of Robert Bridges, British 
poet laureate, refusing to being interviewed, 
and read: “King’s Canary Won’t Chirp.” 


> Professor Clarence E. Libby, of New 
York State College of Forestry, has figured 
out that a single issue of a big city daily uses 
more paper than was made in the entire 
United States in 1800. A Sunday edition re 
quires the product of 240 acres of pulg 
wood ; yet newsprint uses only 4 per cent of 
the wood harvested yearly in North America. 


> In 1470 a French poet and historian 
sneered at the invention of printing and the 
discovery of the New World by Columbus. 
Speaking of the press he said: 


“T’ve seen a mighty throng 

Of printed books and long, 

To draw to studious ways 

The poor man of our days; 

By which new-fangled practice 

We soon shall see the fact is, 

Our streets will swarm with scholars 
Without clean shirts or collars, 
With Bibles, book and codices, 

As cheap as tape for bodices.” 


The first newspaper cartoon was ‘Join or 
Die,” designed and published by Ben Frank- 
lin, in Pennsylvania Gazette, Philadelphia, 
May 9, 1754. It showed a snake cut into 
eight parts, each representing one of the fol- 
lowing states: New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
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You’re looking at the Industrial Advisory 
Committee for the United States Treas- 
ury Department. For the good of the na- 
tion’s business generally—and of their 
own companies specifically—these men 
have been applying their talents and 
prestige all year to promoting sales of 
U. S. Savings Bonds via the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 

They have sponsored the Plan in their 
own plants. They have made speeches, 
written letters, and boosted participation 
in the Plan among other companies in 
their fields. During the past 12 months, 
these industrial leaders have helped 
bring about the greatest surge in Payroll 
Savings participation. Now over 20,000 
large companies have introduced this 
plan, and more than 7,500,000 em- 
ployees are signed up for security. They 
are saving over $150,000,000 per month! 

With their keen business vision and 
experience, these men fully appreciate 


how sales of Savings Bonds benefit every- 
one: the individuals who buy them, the 
companies that operate the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan, and the nation over-all. 


Is your company getting its full share 
of the Plan’s benefits? To find out, call 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bonds Division. 





1 JAMES B. BLACK, Pres., Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

2 ALBERT BRADLEY, Ex. V. P., General Motors Corp. 

3 EARL BUNTING, Managing Director, National 
Assn. of Mfgrs. 


4 PAUL F, CLARK, Chrm., Board of Dir., John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


5 — R. CLARKE, Pres., City Nat’l. Bank & Trust 
‘o. 


6 MARTIN W. CLEMENT, Pres., Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 


7 FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD, Pres., Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 
8 JOSEPH WOOD EVANS, Pres., Evans & Company 
9 EUGENE FLACK, Past Pres., Natl. Fed. of Sales 
Executives 
10 ROBERT FLEMING, Pres., Riggs National Bank 
11 CLARENCE FRANCIS, Chrm. of Board, General 
Foods Corp. 
12 ALEXANDER FRASER, Pres., Shell Union Corp. 
13 WALTER D. FULLER, Pres., Curtis Publishing Co. 
27 WALTER WHITE, Asst. 


14 EUGENE G. GRACE, Chairman, Bethlehem Steel 


15 H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, Jr., Chrm., ABA 
Treas. Savings Bonds Comm. 


16 — B. HIGGINS, Pres., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
°. 


17 JOHN HOLMES, Pres., Swift & Company 
18 CHARLES HOOK, Chairman, Armco Steel Corp. 
19 GALE JOHNSTON, Pres., Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co. 
20 WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Secy., ABA Savings Bonds 
‘ommittee 
21 THOMAS B. McCABE, Chrm. of Board, Federal 
Reserve System 
22 ERNEST MAHLER, Exec. V.P.,Kimberly Clark Corp. 
23 JOHN J. O'CONNOR, Finance Dept., U. $. Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
24 — D. REED, Chrm. of Board, General Electric 
°. 
25 HERBERT E. SMITH, President, U. S. Rubber Co. 
26 J. P. STEVENS, Pres., J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
to the Chrm, of Business 


Advisory Council for Department of Commerce 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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e FEw printers bother to keep ac- 
count of the customers who are lost 
because of dissatisfaction with work 
or service, or because of any of the 
hundred and one reasons why people 
change their buying habits. 

It is unfortunate but true that 
most printers are so intent upon lin- 
ing up the new customer that they 
totally abandon the fellow who a year 
or three years ago was a valuable 
man for them to have around—the 
old customer. 

Something of the sort happened 
not long ago to a printer. During the 
war, his business had boomed. A few 
months after the war ended, this 
operator noticed a leveling off in his 
volume of sales. Until then, the sales 
curve had shown a steady and beau- 
tiful rise. Now sales were remaining 
at a level instead of rising continu- 
ally as they had done during the war 
years. At first, the owner wasn’t 
worried. “All business is bound to 
level off,” he reasoned, “and I can’t 
expect mine to be an exception. The 
economic experts say there may even 
be a recession or a depression. Noth- 
ing I can do about it.” 


Decides to Advertise 


It wasn’t many weeks, however, 
before he noticed that the volume 
was not merely leveling off—it had 
now begun to drop. Again, he reas- 
sured himself. But one day he had 
lunch with a friend, and asked him 
the routine question, “How’s busi- 
ness?” The answer startled him. The 
friend’s business was booming. Back 
in his office, the printer wondered: 
Was his business slipping because 
he had neglected to devote attention 
to selling new customers? He de- 
cided to embark on an advertising 
campaign. 

The campaign paid off and he saw 
the volume figures begin to grow 
again. But he discovered another dis- 
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turbing fact: His sales figures were 
not keeping pace with the rest of the 
field. By diligent study, he discov- 
ered the right answer: His wartime 
customers had been willing to accept 
shoddy work and slow service be- 
cause the kind of work and the fast 
delivery they wanted wasn’t to be 
had. When the -war ended, he hadn’t 
taken note of the fact that competi- 
tors stepped up the quality and the 
speed of the work they were deliver- 
ing. He had been content to plug 
along in the wartime way. 


Results Only Temporary 


As a result, the growing customer 
trend to give his place the go-by be- 
came a positive habit. Advertising 
to bring in new customers made the 
books show a temporarily brighter 
picture, but without the kind of serv- 
ice his competitors were offering, 
he hadn’t a ghost of a chance to keep 
the new customers. They gave him a 
try, then joined the legion who had 
taken their dollars elsewhere. 

When this printer discovered his 
trouble, he launched a sell-’em-again 
program that really pulled in the re- 
turns. Here is the advice he tenders 
for getting old customers back in 
the fold: 

“First,” he points out, “you have 
to find out why they left you. Maybe 
your work was at fault. Maybe it 
was one of a hundred things. Study- 
ing the books, racking your memory, 
and talking to the salesmen will give 
you a pretty good notion. 

“Next you must sell the old cus- 
tomers who have abandoned you on 
the fact that conditions (or work) 
to which they objected in the past no 
longer exist. We found that keeping 
old customers on the sales hook must 
be a continuing job. You’ve got to 
keep up a program like this all the 
time if you want to keep customers 
in the fold.” 





An old customer is worth more 
than a new one. He is familiar with 
your work. He must have some liking 
for you and the way you operate, or 
he would not have been a customer 
in the first place. More often than 
not, it was some small, annoying 
thing that drove him to break his 
established buying habit. 

Most experienced sales promotion 
men agree on two things in regard 
to this old customer: It is easier to 
bring him back into the fold than it 
is to make a new customer out of a 
“cold” prospect; and, as a customer, 
he is more valuable than the new 
customer who is not yet completely 
sold on the idea of switching his 
buying allegiance. 

It’s a good idea to sit down and 
look over the situation every six 
months. Ask yourself this question: 
“How many new customers have we 
made during the last half-year, and 
how many old customers have we 
lost during that time?” If the old 
standbys are deserting you at a rate 
nearly as fast as the new prospects 
are coming ’round, you’re heading 
for trouble. 


Can’t Keep Every Customer 


It is impossible to keep every cus- 
tomer. Sometimes the smartest and 
smoothest customer relations and 
sales promotion tricks won’t do the 
job. But making a Sincere effort to 
keep the customers you have will 
mean that you are maintaining a 
sound basis on which to build new 
business. 

In a small western town, the com- 
munity’s only printing plant faces 
competition from nearby cities. But 
its owner is smart enough to keep up 
a continuing selling campaign to see 
that the customers do not lose the 
habit of coming to him. 

“Periodically,” he says, “I make 
what I call a customer check-up. I 
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go over the books and talk to the 
salesmen to discover whether we are 
losing old customers at a rate that’s 
faster than it should be. 

“Then I do the most important 
thing—I try to chart why we lost 
the customers. The salesmen and I 
discuss all the possible reasons. We 
single out the three or four that 
recur frequently. This is what you 
might call an old-business diagnosis. 
We find the basic causes of losing 
valuable customers. 


Conceive Re-Selling Ideas 


“With a good knowledge of why 
customers turn away, we can do 
something about it. Opposite each 
of the reasons why we lost old cus- 
tomers, I jot down an idea—or sev- 
eral ideas—for re-selling them. 
After I’ve thought out the re-selling 
schemes I believe will work, I call 
another meeting of the sales force. 
The salesmen are the ones who actu- 
ally meet the customers. Because of 
this they know a lot about the prac- 
tical reasons for buying that I do 
not know. 

“Out of the meeting, we get some 
solid ideas that to date have never 
failed to work..They are based upon 
the combined experience and selling 
brains of the entire organization. 
Often the salesmen knock holes in a 
pet idea of mine. But it doesn’t 
bother me. In return, they always 
come up with other ideas that are 
better.” 

After a method of re-selling has 
been worked out, what then? How 
can it be put into effect? 


Map Out Procedures 


“At the merchandising meeting 
with the salesmen, we map out the 
procedures. Some ideas can be put 
into effect best through advertising. 
Others require the personal touch of 
the experienced contact man. But 
the majority need a balanced com- 
bination of both advertising and 
personal salesmanship. 

“We decide upon the ideas that 
will bring the old customers back 
onto our account books, and after 
that we go over the tools we’ll use 
to carry out those ideas. Each sell- 
ing scheme is subjected to a com- 
plete methods analysis. Every pos- 
sible way in which it can be put into 
effect is given careful consideration 
by the group. Finally, we decide on 
one or two of the strongest sugges- 
tions, and discard the weak selling 
sisters. 

“By the end of the meeting, we 
have decided upon what should be 
done and how it should be done. 
Then we do it.” 








Are you overlooking a geod 
bet in your composing room ? 








Amadeo R. Tommasini, typo- 
grapher with the University of 
California Press, made this signifi- 
cant statement in a recent talk on 
typography: “I believe that many 
of us have for a long time overlooked 


decipher the original at hourly costs 
ranging from $6 to $9. As insurance 
against error in re-typing, of course, 
the proofreader should check the 
reader proof with the customer’s 
original copy. 


WHICH KIND OF COPY GOES TO YOUR COMPOSING ROOM? 
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Illustrative of the technological progress 


of the past forty-five years since the first 


sustained flight of the Wright Brothers at 30 
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It sometimes comes in looking like the copy at the top! And it doesn’t take a slide rule to figiire 
out the saving in time and money effected by simply re-typing such manuscript into the legible form 
in which it appears in the lower example. In what shape does copy reach YOUR composing room? 


the importance of sending to our 
composing rooms legible, clean, dou- 
ble-spaced typewritten copy.” 
Continuing, Mr. Tommasini 
pointed out the fact that it is con- 
siderably more: economical to have 
a rapid girl typist re-type all copy 
which is received in poor condition 
than to have printers attempt. to 


According to Mr. Tommasini, 
some printing plants have cut com- 
position costs on some jobs by two- 
thirds as a result of simply cleaning 
up soiled, conglomerated copy before 
it reaches the composing room. 

That’s quite a potential saving to 
pass up. Are you overlooking this 
possibility in your composing room? 
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OUR TELEPHONES 
now! 


Dickens 2-3300 
3301-2-3-4 


WaAbash 2-7662 


Don't forget, the new 


Whats Yours? 


Now is the time to IMPRINT your new aumber on 


diai system storts or September Ist. 


your old stationery or to order New stationery ! 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
Phone (until September Ist) Wabosh 7662 


WESTERN ENVELOPE & PRINTING CO. 


705 South Wells Street Chicago 7, Ilinois 


“C’ Day Parade of Printed Pieces 


“C” Day was the telephone company’s official designation of 
the date on which Chicago’s hundreds of thousands of telephone 
numbers changed. Announcing the change to customers and 
prospects was a tremendous project—and that’s where alert 
printers came in. “C” Day brought out quite a parade of printed 
pieces. The variety was almost unlimited; those mailing pieces 
reproduced here are but a “drop in the bucket.” One of the 
simplest but cleverest pieces which came to our attention was 
the blotter at the top, left, which symbolizes “change” with the 
cartoon of an infant and his three-cornered trousers. Among the 


more elaborate announcements was the blotter at the left which. 


has a miniature plastic telephone glued onto it. Some employed 
cartoons, such as the one in the lower left-hand corner which 
pictures a male telephone being favorably impressed by one of 
the opposite sex, with the appropriate heading “Do you have 
our new number?” Changes in telephone numbers, locations, 
et cetera, present opportunities for good printing orders and 
extra profits to the printer who is on the lookout for business. 


Presenting Our New Number 
tn Effect September 18th 


Just Dial the Same as Always— 
NO CHANGE in the Dialing Holes 


REMEMBER OUR NEW NUMBER 
DEarborn 2-5000 


THE EXCHANGE MATIONAL 


~ of Chicago ~ 
1230 South La Setie Street ° Phone Diarbern 2- 
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At left: Board of Governors of 
IAPHC, standing, from left, Tom 
Mahoney, R. L. Olander, Harold G. 
Crankshaw, Pearl S. Oldt, John E. 
Reay, and Gordon Holmquist. Seated, 
A. Gordon Ruiter, Russell J. Hogan, 
Gradie Oakes, Fred Baillie, and J. 
Homer Winkler. Treasurer E. T. Sam- 
uel is not shown in the picture 


Right: Alfred E. Geiger, president of W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, Chicago, presents 
checks to two winners in employe sugges- 
tion contest: Gino Cecchi, who is pictured 
in the center, and Anders Andersohn, on left 


Below: National Publishing Company’s entertaining quartet 
is made of these four men, from left, Wilbur M. Thomas, 
J. H. Trader, Herman F. Eberding, and Warren C. Irelan 


Right: George P. Haber- 
stein has been appointed 
-eastern sales manager of 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 





Right: Duncan J. Morgan 


Above: William Guy Martin (right), vice-president has recently been named 
: of Harris-Seybold, discusses new Harris offset press the director of human re- 
ber Ist. , } ' with Ormel F. Duke, Southern California salesman lations for ATF Incorporated 
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Below: John Ww. Seybold (left) and Thomas H. McCabe Below: David Wade presents first copy of new mem- Below: George L. Berry, president of Pressmen and 
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Forrest Rundell 


@ “WHAT is holding up my order?” 

This question, spiced with exple- 
tives of varying intensity, is one of 
the bugaboos that haunt the new 
salesman. What did happen to hold 
up delivery on that order? Every- 
thing had been checked through with 
the shop. Customer had promised 
okay on a certain date. Proofs had 
been delivered as promised. Every- 
thing had apparently been cleared 
with the customer on time. Yet here 
we are, one day after the promised 
time, and the job is not yet delivered. 
Moreover, it is still floundering 
through the shop and if it is ready 
four days after the original promise 
it will be a miracle. What happened? 

Probably somebody took some- 
thing for granted. 


Order Jinxed From Start 


Possibly one of the best ways to 
illustrate the sort of trouble a print- 
ing salesman can run into is to tell 
the story of the trouble the writer 
has just been through trying to get 
an order going. It was one of those 
orders which has been jinxed from 
the start. On the customer’s side it 
involved rewriting a highly technical 
instruction manual; a difficult job 
under the best circumstances. The 
work went through the engineering 
department of the firm and then 
made several round trips between 
the plant office and the promotion 
department. Meanwhile the paper 
had been bought in the tail end of 
the war market. 

After an almost unbelievably long 
time the copy was ready. It was set 
in a reasonable length of time and 
then the process of getting the proof 
around to all the interested depart- 
ments was started. Again there was 
a long delay before the technical de- 
partments of the organization put 
their okay on the set-up. Another 
week, however, served to clean up 
final details and the job seemed ready 
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to go. But, in the final check-up we 
took another look at the paper. No 
one liked what we saw. The paper, 
having been made in wartime, was 
definitely off in color and strength. 
Comparative tests show that it was 
up to the standards to which it was 
bought but it was far inferior to pa- 
per now on the market. 

The situation was explained to 
the customer and after some inves- 
tigation it was agreed that new pa- 
per would be a good investment. This 
was bought with the understanding 
that the job would be held up at least 
three weeks while the paper was be- 
ing made and brought in from the 
mill. This new delivery date was 
agreed upon by all and the customer 
marked his calendar with the date 
when he might reasonably expect his 
first books. At the same time the 
writer made a note to check the paper 
on the eighth of the month to make 
sure everything was on schedule. 


Paper Delivery Delayed 


Came the eighth and a call to the 
paper house brought the informa- 
tion that the paper had been finished 
two days before and was now on its 
way to New York. But, and here was 
the catch, it seemed to take longer 
than usual to come from the mill and 
as a result was not expected until 
the eighteenth. It was not a large 
order, only three skids, and thus had 
to share a car with other shipments. 
This set back our delivery promise 
but the customer was reasonable. 

Then on the fourteenth the paper 
house left word for the writer that 
the paper had been further delayed 
and was not now due until the twen- 
ty-fifth. This was a little too much. 
Evidently something was going on 
we were not hearing about. So we 
put the mill office on the list of our 
calls for the following morning. Ar- 
riving there an investigation was 
started through the traffic depart- 
ment and the following facts were 
brought out: 

1. The paper had been ready on 
the sixth. 

2. As of the fifteenth it still had 
not been shipped from the mill. No- 
body knew why but the mill office 
issued telegraphic instructions to 
put it into the next car coming to 
New York. 

38. As soon as the writer got back 
to his office he went after the paper 
dealer to see what was happening. 
There he was assured that the dealer 
had also been in touch with the mill 
and the paper would definitely go 
forward on the sixteenth. 

4. In spite of all this the paper 
salesman involved in the deal called 








up later in the day with the aston- 
ishing word that, all previous infor- 
mation to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the paper had actually 
been shipped on the fourteenth and 
would be delivered not later than the 
twentieth. This was confirmed on 
the eighteenth by the arrival of the 
shipping papers and by the arrival 
of the paper itself on the twentieth. 


Take Nothing For Granted 


This was a weird mess of mis- 
information but luckily the time lost 
was only about a week. But how 
could it have been avoided? Both the 
mill and the paper house were of the 
highest standing, yet they went 
through the most surprising antics. 
Possibly if the writer had started 
yelling sooner he could have saved 
some time. In any event the incident 
illustrates one point which the young 
salesman should keep in mind when 
he has a promise ‘which must be 
kept. Don’t take anything for 
granted. And don’t count too much 
on a dealer looking after your in- 
terests. 

Here is another situation which 
occurs with annoying frequency: 
The customer gets his proofs nearly 
ready. Owing to his slowness the job 
has run behind schedule but he wants 
the salesman to make up time for 
him. By using all his influence the 
salesman gets the shop to promise 
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an early delivery if the proof is 
okayed ready to run the next day. 
The salesman gets the composing 
room to promise final proof for that 
afternoon and gets a promise from 
the messenger service that the proof 
will be delivered at once. And what 
happens? The messenger who was 
counted on to make the delivery gets 
hung up on his early afternoon er- 
rands and does not get back in time 
to make the trip. The salesman does 
not get back either so the shipping 
clerk takes a chance and sends the 
proofs out by mail. Result: the cus- 
tomer does not get the proofs in the 
first mail. He doesn’t get them by 
second mail. Then when they do 
come limping in he does not have 
time to read them and return them 
on the day agreed upon. 

Who is to blame for the delay? 
The customer will say you were. If 
it were still war-time you could prob- 
ably get way with it, but now your 
customers want a little something 
extra in the way of service. Benja- 
min Franklin had the right idea 
when he said, “If you want a thing 
done well, do it yourself.” Again 
your trouble is that somebody took 
something for, granted. 

No salesman likes to make a nui- 
sance of himself in the shop, yet the 
fact is that he is likely to have to 
stick close to a job and pester some- 
one if his job is in a hurry. The fore- 
men want to help him but they can’t 
devote all their attention to one 
order. This applies particularly if 
the customer is one of the lesser fry 
among the firm’s clientele. If he is 
one of the most important accounts, 
of course, the salesman will not have 
to stick too close. The bosses will do 
that for him. 


Take Customer in Tow 


But the salesman cannot confine 
his efforts to being a pest in the shop. 
He will also have to take the cus- 
tomer in tow and see that he lives 
up to his promises. This may some- 
times take a very high degree of 
diplomacy. The customer does not 
like being pushed around any better 
than anyone else does. At the same 
time a customer can let things slide 
on his end until the job is delayed 
beyond all hope of making the prom- 
ised delivery date. Be a pest in fol- 
lowing up the customer but be sure 
that you are a nice pest. 

Probably outside purchases give 
the most trouble in keeping a job on 
schedule. Few outside suppliers have 
the interest the salesman has in 
keeping a job on time. This applies 
particularly to engraving jobs where 
the work is complicated. In this case 


be sure that the engraver knows in 
advance just what his problems will 
be and gives you a delivery promise 
based on full facts. Be sure the sup- 
plier, especially an engraver, has the 
necessary facilities to get the job 
through on time, and check your ex- 
perience with him to make sure he 
has your interests at heart. In addi- 
tion, use a complete follow-up system 
that will not let him forget. 

Look out for that promise “Don’t 
worry. You will get your job on 
time.” There is something about it 
that should lead a salesman to be 
suspicious. The writer has had many 
such promises and he has yet to see 
one that would stick. 


Don’t hesitate to use a follow-up 
system. Big buyers use one on you; 
why shouldn’t you do the same? 

Remember that some of the larger 
printing plants take a while to un- 
wind red tape within the organiza- 
tion. A final okay that reaches the 
composing room foreman today may 
take a day or two more to get far 
enough to put on the presses. This 
day or two may be a dead loss that 
you did not count on. 

Chart the course of your order 
from start to finish as a pilot charts 
his course in a river full of sandbars. 
Then stick with the order like a 
brother. It will pay you when you 
want to get it through on schedule. 





Where that cut? 





One of the greatest time-consum- 
ing activities in the composing room 
of many printing plants is the locat- 
ing of “cuts” (line plates, halftone 
plates, electros, stereos, et cetera) 
when they are required for the re- 
run of a job of printing, for re-use 
in a new makeup, or for return to 
the customer. 

Mr. H. D. Tresidder, of the Good- 
fellow Printing Company, Oshawa, 
Ontario, suggested the following 
simple system which recently ap- 


- peared as a promotion piece of The 


E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, Ontario 
paper merchants. 

The plan can be modified to meet 
particular requirements, but this is 
a basic outline: 

1. Classify all cuts according to 
customer and subject. 

2. Pull duplicate proofs in galley 
form. 

3. Weed out cuts, killing all that 
are obsolete. 

4. Number every cut (on the 
proof sheet) and prefix a classifica- 
tion letter to the number. For exam- 
ple, halftone scenes for tourist fold- 
ers might be assigned the classifica- 
tion “A,” and the cuts filed under 
this classification would be Al, A2, 
et cetera. 

5. Place one set of proofs in a 
scrap book, using a rubber stamp on 
each cut proof, like this: 





Cut No 














In Drawer (or box No.) 











6. With a steel number punch, 
stamp the number on the bottom 
edge of each cut. 

7. Arrange a card index system, 
using a card for every customer, 
and, if the volume of cuts requires 
it, a card for each classification : 








Cut No. Classification__. 


Stored in Box__ Drawer. 





Remarks. - 

















On the back of this card, provision 
should be made for recording the 
whereabouts of a cut at any time: 





Cut No. Classification. 


Date Sent to Via for Return 




















The above record might also in- 
clude a column in which to indicate 
whether the item is an original half- 
tone, line plate, electro, or stereo. 
Attach the duplicate proof to this 
card to aid in identification. 

8. When a cut is killed, this fact 
should be indicated by writing 
“killed” in red across the card’s face. 

As with any system, this one will 
work only in the hands of a compe- 
tent person who will keep it active. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO DO SPECIALTY PRINTING? 
HERE ARE SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO BREAK IN 


By HUBERT A. STUMP 


@ Every time I meet up with an- 
other printer and we start talking 
“shop” (and when do two printers 
get together and not talk “shop”?) 
the conversation drifts around to 
the subject of specialty printing, 
and the printer says: “I wish I had 
a good specialty item—something 
that I could keep my plant busy 
with, make a nice profit, and still 
not have to work so hard.” And then 
he moans: “But what can I special- 
ize in?” 

Brother, that is the question that 
a lot of the boys have been asking 
themselves ever since they went in- 
to the printing business—not only 
asking themselves, but every other 
printer they come in contact with. 
And many of them, after a life time 
in the business, are still “general 
printers” and not “specialists.” 

There is nothing wrong with being 
a general printer except that usual- 
ly you don’t make quite as much 
money and you have to work harder 
for it. Most everyone envies the 
“specialty printer” for the extra 
cash he makes and the shorter 
hours he puts in, but they don’t 
bother to do anything themselves to 
answer the question of how to get 
themselves into the field of “spe- 
cialty printing.” 

Just what is a “specialty printer”? 
Is he someone who has a corner on 
brains, or who has a special item 
that no other printer can produce? 
Not at all! He is a fellow who spe- 
cializes in a certain kind of work 
and thereby has acquired a knowl- 
edge of how to do that particular 
job better and faster—and by doing 
it faster he can’ undersell his com- 
petitor and at the same time make 
more money. 

Let me give you an example—one 
printer makes a specialty of a cer- 
tain kind of business stationery for 
a certain class of people. He sells his 
letterheads at a lower figure than 
most printers charge for a similar 
job, but he makes more money clear 
than the higher-priced printer and 
still does as good or a better job. 

What is his secret? There is no 
“hush-hush” about it at all. He buys 
his bond in ton quantities. He also 
has it cut and wrapped 500’s at a 
cost of 10 cents per 1,000, which not 
only saves him time on the cutter 
but also prevents a press from 
standing idle for want of stock while 
someone cuts a new supply. His type 
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faces are all on his machine—from 
6-point on up to the 18-point used 
on these letterheads. He has built 
up several stock styles and his op- 
erator knows at a glance which one 
a job is to be set in, his floorman 
has no trouble making it up quickly. 
While the average printer is setting 
a single letterhead, he can set up 
half a dozen and have them ready 
to print. Not only can he set and 
make them up faster but after the 
job is printed he takes far less time 
to kill the “dead” form. Being all 
linotype makes this easy. 

He has developed certain tech- 
niques. One form is made up, and 
always reserved for letterhead runs 
on his automatic press. His press- 
man can lock a form in it, put it on 
the press, run 500 or 1,000 while the 
average printer is still looking for 
furniture to lock up the job. And he 
can keep at it all day. By running a 
number of letterhead forms at one 
time his makeready time is small 
and his set-up on the automatic 
press is less than the average 
printer takes to set pins on a job. 

Of course he has considerable ex- 
tra money invested in lino mats, in 
extra chases, in labor-saving special 
gadgets but they are soon paid for 
by the extra work he can produce. 
Once paid for, they begin earning 
the extra profits for the printer and 
enable him to sell slightly under his 
competition. Not only can he sell 








for a little less but he can give bet- 
ter work, faster delivery, and all 
that—and he does it in fewer hours 
and makes more profit at the end cf 
the year than many printers. 

That is the story of just one 
printer who specializes. But you still 
ask “What Can I Specialize In?” 
Well, look around you for a market. 
Pick some item or items that will 
give you a wide prospect list—some 
line of printing not overcrowded or 
a line many printers can’t handle 
except at a high cost. Then gear 
your plant to produce that item at 
the lowest production cost possible, 
still giving your customer a good 
job. Cut every item of cost as low as 
possible. Buy all the practical labor- 
saving gadgets. Plan the job from 
the time it enters your shop until it 
leaves so that it will take a mini- 
mum of everyone’s time. 

There are sO many items to spe- 
cialize in. Old items that can be 
produced at a lower cost, thereby 
making their use available to a 
larger market. Old items with new 
ideas and twists to them. New ideas 
dressed up to sell. It takes some 
brain work to pick out a good spe- 
cialty but if you will spend a few 
hours looking for a specialty, you 
can find one. Hundreds can be 
named. You know of many of them. 
There is a man building a fine busi- 
ness out of postcards to boost Sun- 
day School attendance—a field 
wide-open with thousands of ‘pros- 
pects. Another specializes in forms 
for laundries and dry cleaners. An- 
other in greeting cards for minis- 
ters. Another in lodge forms. 
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Ticket printing and issuing machine used by New York Central. Operator Laura Noeltner presses 
button after selecting the station on dial. Machine will turn out tickets to 250 local destinations 
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You say—these fellows are big 
concerns—they have the advantage 
over us. If you will look back at the 
history of most of them you will see 
that they started small. One of the 
world’s largest producers of per- 
sonal stationery started in a county 
newspaper plant in a town of less 
than 500 population. His first few 
years were hard ones but he had 
the “guts” to stick it out, to keep 
working at it, to keep advertising. 

His firm specializes in personal 
stationery and no other printing. 
And they mean no other printing. 
They don’t even print their own 
labels, their own letterheads, pay 
checks, or anything. They let others 
do that for they are specialists who 
print personal stationery only. 

But a profitable specialty printing 
business—like any other business— 
isn’t built up overnight. If you are 
looking for a get-rich-quick-with- 
out-work plan, you had better sell 
your printing equipment and look 
for another field. But if you are 
willing to do some careful thinking, 
some careful planning, and lots of 
work getting started, coupled with 
plenty of good advertising you can 
make a success of it. 

And don’t ignore that advertising 
—too many printers think advertis- 
ing is something they should sell 
but they never try using it them- 
selves. Put out plenty of good ad- 
vertising. That doesn’t mean just 
getting out a blotter and sending it 
to a list of customers or prospects 
every month or so—it means hon- 
est-to-goodness advertising that 
does a selling job. Most specialty 
printers do plenty of advertising— 
and as a result they get the busi- 
ness. You can do as well. But it will 
take time and work, and it is up to 
you if you want to pay the price. 

One small printer spent ten years 
building a specialty business, and 
each year plowed back most of the 
income into advertising and a bet- 
ter plant. Today he has a $50,000 
plant geared to his particular line, 
he has a nice home, and, I suspect, 
a lot of other good investments be- 
sides money in the bank. We don’t 
know how much he earns per year 
but he lives very well, spends his 
vacations in Florida in the winter, 
his summers up north fishing. That 
will give you some idea of what 
you can do if you really try. 

His original layout was one press 
(hand-fed), 14 fonts of type, and 
$600 indebtedness. What he accom- 
plished with a depression start you 
should be able to equal with a start 
in years when printing orders are 
as easy to get as rain-water in an 
April shower. Go after it! 


BUSINESS MAN OBJECTS TO PAYING FOR ADS 
IF FREE SPACE IS GIVEN TO THE CIVIL SERVICE 


@ THESE Texas business men have 
queer ideas concerning operation of 
small-town newspapers. Recently, 
a valued customer brought me an 
advertisement which read, in part: 
“Examinations were announced 
today by the officials of the Jones 
Brothers Drygoods Company to fill 
the position of head clerk in our 
shoe department. The salary for 
such position is $200 per month. 
“The head clerk position will be 
filled in our store here in Keers- 
town, County of Pecan, serving its 
suburbs and environs. To qualify in 
the examination, all applicants 
must pass a written test. In addi- 
tion, they must be possessed of the 
following qualifications: (a) neat 
in appearance; quiet, sober, and 
good conversationalist; (b) possess 
at least a high school education 
with preference given to college 
graduates; (c) be able to plan and 
write advertisements for their de- 
partment; (d) possess qualities of 
leadership, and have at least three 


THE PRESS, 
watchful with more 
than the hundred 
cyes of Argus, 
strong with more 
than the hundred 
arms of Briareus, 


not only guards 
all the conquests 
of civilization, but 
leads the way to 
future triumphs. 


—Charles Sumner 





years experience in this work or 
work of similar nature. 

“If the applicants are desirous of 
higher salaries, we will be glad to 
consider any ideas they may have 
of ways and means of increasing 
the income of this department; 
schooling; breeding, and other nec- 
essary attributes to higher salaried 
positions. 

“Further information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from 
Mr. Hughie Fevers, assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Fevers is located in the 
executive office at Door 7, or from 
any official of our firm, at the store 
or at his home. Applications must 
be filed not later than Saturday of 
this week.” 

It sounded slightly “nutty” to 
me, but Mr. Jones, as I mentioned 
before, is a valued advertiser, and 
I did not question it. However, I 
did say, “Regular reading space, Mr. 
Jones, or would you prefer a dis- 
play ad?” 

“Regular reading matter,” he said, 
his lips giving a sly twitch. 

Two weeks later, I mailed the 
regular monthly statement to Jones 
Drygoods Company, for the above 
advertisement, together with other 
ads during the month. 

Back came a check in full—ex- 
cept for the above quoted adver- 
tisement. To the statement was at- 
tached a note: “Mr. Jones would 
like to discuss this with you.” 

Jones was affable, friendly as 
usual. He offered a good cigar and 
motioned me to a chair. We dis- 
cussed this and that. 

Finally, I broached the advertise- 
ment. Jones laughed quietly, as he 
opened a desk drawer and with- 
drew the advertisement. With it 
was another article which had ap- 
peared in the same paper. “Look 
these over, and see if you think I 
should have to pay for this,” he 
said. “After all, this country is 
founded on the idea that all men 
are created free and equal, that 
each is entitled to the same advan- 
tages—and, carrying the idea 
further, each should pay the same 
price for his purchases of similar 
equality.” 

Puzzled, I glanced over Jones’ ad. 
It was okay typographically; it was 
neat appearing. I looked at the 
other clipping he had handed me. 
It was exactly the same length, was 
set in the same eight-point type. 
Its heading read: CIVIL SERVICE 
SEEKS RADIO MEN. 
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It was a press release which had 
been given me by the local post 
office, similar to hundreds I have 
carried during my newpaper career. 

I grinned. “All right, Jones,’ I 
said. “I know exactly what you are 
going to say, so I'll give you my an- 
swer now.” I launched into an al- 
most verbatim statement of the 
reasons a newspaper should carry 
civil service notices given me by our 
local postmaster, and which every 
newspaper editor has heard many 
times. I was about half through 
when Jones interrupted. ““Neverthe- 
less,” he said, “you are in the news- 
paper business to sell advertising. 
That is what you live on. Without 
advertising, you cannot exist. Yet, 
you give away this space. 

“Can you imagine the Govern- 
ment asking a ship manufacturer 
to build ships free of charge? A 
munitions manufacturer to furnish 
shells without proftit—or even a con- 
tractor to build a road as a dona- 
tion to the Government? 

“Yet, the newspapers of this 
country not only permit the Gov- 
ernment, one of the largest of all 
employers, to advertise free for its 
employes, but they donate extra 
space, space in which there are 
dozens of needless words, and send 
a legman around to get the copy 
whenever the postmaster calls. 

“I worded my advertisement as 
nearly as possible like the Civil 
Service commission’s press release, 
which I have here. I am just as en- 
titled to this ad free of charge as is 
the Government. I am a small busi- 
ness man. I employ twenty-three 
clerks; the Government millions. 

“Whenever you start charging the 
Government for those announce- 
ments, I will pay for this ad.” 

“But,” I protested, “I can’t start 
charging the Government for them. 
They won’t pay for them. Other 
newspapers will carry them free.” 

“That’s right,” Jones agreed, “but 
you can quit running them. There 
isn’t any law that makes you donate 
space. You’re not helping anyone to 
get a job. A fellow that wants on 
civil service will go to the post office 
and read the notices on the board 
in the lobby. So the argument that 
you are doing your community a 
service is poppycock. And I, for one, 
as a merchant, am not going to pay 
for any more advertisements seek- 
ing employes until you begin receiv- 
ing pay for these notices or quit 
carrying them.” 

That was two months ago. I still 
have not carried an advertisement 
for the civil service applications, 
and today I received a check from 
Jones for the shoe-clerk ad. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS ARE AN EXCELLENT SPECIALTY 


@ For THE COMBINED Stationery store 
and printing plant or for the small 
printing shop with a job press or 
two to spare, there is profit in print- 
ing wedding stationery, informals, 
calling cards, dance invitations, and 
personal stationery, with the im- 
printing of greeting cards in season. 
The possibilities of success in doing 
this type of work have been com- 
pletely demonstrated by Laycook 
Printing Company, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. Lois Laycook, president of 
the firm, has been kind enough to 
pass along to other printers some 
very interesting and practical infor- 
mation about this type of “non- 
commercial’ printing. 

During the past several years, ac- 
cording to Mr. Laycook, his shop has 
been able to do a lot of wedding 
invitations and other “personal” 
printing, formerly engraved, be- 
cause of the long delay in getting it 
done by engravers. By doing the job 
letterpress in a matter of two or 
three days, he was able to give com- 
plete satisfaction. Laycook has found 
that customers of this type are will- 
ing to pay what the job is worth. 
He admits that presswork of this 
kind requires a lot of care to produce 
the best results, but believes that no 
printer should object to an all-out 
try for A-1 quality. 

Success in doing this type print- 
ing, according to Mr. Laycook, de- 
pends upon the invariable use of 
good stock. He occasionally adds a 
new type face, but depends mainly 
on what he has in the cases—scripts, 
Old English, Liberty, Park Avenue, 
Typo Roman, and Caslon. He has no 
complaints from the customers as 
long as type lines are readable and 
neat in appearance. An effort at the 
extraordinary or extreme original- 
ity in printing doesn’t go over. 

About ten years ago the Laycook 
Printing Company began imprint- 
ing and selling greeting cards and 
they are adding around $2,000 an- 
nually to the profits. Mr. Laycook 
soon discovered that his regular 
commercial printing business slows 
up considerably around November 1 
and that he has plenty of time from 
then on to Christmas to push his 
card business to the limit. 

However, it is necessary to place 
orders for greeting card stock in 
January or February for the coming 
Christmas season. It is at this time 
that the best selection of cards is 
obtainable and the best discounts 
are granted. Orders placed at this 
time are delivered in August, to be 
stored in stock, and permit complete 
sample books to be made up. 


Laycook hasn’t found it necessary 
to employ outside salesman. His 
customers come to his place of busi- 
ness where samples of the cards are 
on display in a glass counter and in 
sample books. Buyers are urged to 
place their orders early to insure 
delivery in time, but Laycook can 
deliver right up to Christmas Eve if 
necessary. This enables him to edge 
out house to house agents. 

For imprinting cards, Laycook 
uses a Small 10 by 15 platen press. 
Names are usually set on linotype 
slugs and the pressman has per- 
fected a spring-tension lockup that 
permits changing type lines without 
removing the chase from the press, 
thus saving all the possible time in 
the ordinary procedure of locking 
up a form, putting the chase on the 
press platen, and adjusting guides, 
and so on. During November and 
the first two weeks in December, 
orders for cards are allowed to ac- 
cumulate and are all printed in one 
day, but during the last weeks before 
Christmas, they are run daily. 

Under Laycook’s plan, cards are 
all sold at the same retail price and 
a customer gets his name printed 
free or pays for it if he doesn’t want 
it. Cheapest cards sold are twenty- 
five for $1.25 with twenty-five the 
minimum sold in any of the cheaper 
lines. There are more elaborate 
greetings at much higher prices. 

Laycook Printing Company and 
its proprietor have become widely 
known in printing and advertising 
circles by his unique “Wise and 
Otherwise” ads appearing daily in 
the Jackson Sun. When the greeting 
card season approaches, Mr. Lay- 
cook begins to mention them in his 
column. A tag line about greeting 
cards may appear along with a bit 
of philosophy like the following: 
“Flattery, like perfume, should be 
smelled but not swallowed. It’s a 
form of soft soap and soft soap is 
mostly lye.” 

The small printer with the time 
and inclination can enlarge his card 
business to include cards for other 
occasions. There is no reason why 
birthday or Valentine numbers can- 
not be imprinted and sold in the 
same quantity at the same price as 
Christmas greetings. And there is 
certainly a very definite tie-in be- 
tween the printing of personal sta- 
tionery, wedding invitations, calling 
cards, and the various types of 
greeting and special occasion cards. 

The necessary equipment for this 
kind of printing represents the 
smallest investment possible in the 
whole printing field. 
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And eight other worthwhile awards! 


x Yes, the first-prize winner in The Inland Printer’s 
big cover design contest gets his name on the front 
cover and gets paid for it! Good American money 
(worth 100 cents on the dollar) and publicity (price- 
less) are in store for the layout men, artists, typogra- 
phers, or designers whose efforts click with the 
judges in The Inland Printer’s current cover contest. 


Costs nothing to enter, and you may send in one 
or a dozen entries. Your design may be comprehen- 
sive or rough, and you need not waste time preparing 
a fancy presentation (it’s the idea that counts). 


The prizes you'll be shooting for are $100 first 
prize, $50 second prize, $25 third prize, and $10 fourth 
prize. And besides these, awards of Charles J. Fel- 
ten’s new book on “Layout” will be made to each of 
the five next-best entries. 


You still have plenty of time (contest closes De- 
cember 31, 1948) but it isn’t too soon to start thinking 
about your entry. The rules are mighty lenient; ex- 
cept for a few mechanical limitations you can go “all 
out.” If your style has been cramped — if you’ve got 
a novel idea you want to get off of your chest — here’s 
your chance. 




















HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: 


Design is to be for the front cover of The Inland Printer 
magazine. 


. Make your layout actual size: 9 by 12 inches. Design may 


bleed on any or all sides. 


. Make layout as comprehensive or as rough as you wish 


(it’s the idea that counts). 


. Make layout on white stock, using any technique which 


can be reproduced in not more than three colors by the 
letterpress process on enameled stock. 


. Copy must include: The Inland Printer. Name of month 


(you may choose any month of the year), 1949. 

Copy may also include: “Leading Business and Technical 
Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries.” Your name, 
initials, or whatever device you use to identify your work. 


. There are no limitations in the use of type, decorative 


material, hand-lettering, stock cuts, original artwork, half- 
tones, or Ben Day. 

Send in as many entries as you wish. Be sure that your 
name and address appear on the back of every entry 
you submit. 


. Mail your entry not later than December 31, 1948, to: 


Contest Editor, The Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 31, 1948 





1-P CONTESTS PAY OFF DOUBLE—PRIZES AND PUBLICITY! 

















All the Comforts of Home 


in New Business Office of 
Chicago Graphic Arts Firm 


e “ALL the comforts of home” must 
have been one of his foremost objec- 
tives when Mr. Spero—head of J. 
Spero & Company, Chicago firm en- 
gaged in purchasing and selling 


printing, lithographing, and bindery 
equipment—designed the firm’s un- 
usual new business office pictured in 
part on this page. 


ABOVE: What looks like a comfortable modern 
living room is really a busy business office. 


Secretary Mildred Logan serves refreshments 
while client Elliott Blumberg talks business with 
Mr. Spero (feet on hassock instead of desk) 


RIGHT: Sectional divan, coffee table, and shag 
rug add homey touch. Bleached birch woodwork 
and cabinets, together with corrugated glass 
partitions, give ultra-modern impression. Invit- 
ingly streamlining interior has increased business 


Replete with easy chairs, sectional 
divan, end tables, coffee table, pull 
drapes, and numerous built-in fea- 
tures, the Spero office looks more like 
a modern living room than a busy 
business office. 

But with all its coziness and com- 
fort, the office was designed by Mr. 
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Spero for the utmost in operating 
efficiency. For one thing, the conven- 
tional executive desk was eliminated. 
In its place (as can be seen in the 
photograph) on one side of the easy 
chair is an attractive piece of furni- 
ture which conveniently opens up 
into a filing cabinet. On the other 
side is an end table which holds the 






























ABOVE: In secretary’s quarters, adding machine 
on “roll away” shelf is out of way and out of 
sight when not in use. Other equipment con- 
cealed by attractive cabinet work includes Dicta- 
phone, filing cabinet, storage space, lavatory, 
and wardrobe. “Egg crate” fluorescent fixtures 
provide uniform lighting throughout the office 


telephone, as well as the Dictaphone 
on which Mr. Spero records all notes, 
dictates letters, et cetera, thus doing 
away with scratch pads, memos, and 
pencils which usually clutter up a 
busy executive’s desk. 

In the opposite corner of the main 
room are grouped the sectional divan 
and other eye-appealing pieces which 
contribute to the hominess of the 
atmosphere. Shag rugs add a decid- 
edly informal note to the attractive 
rubber tile flooring. Woodwork and 
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cabinets of handsomely finished 
bleached birch, together with cor- 
rugated glass used for partitions, 
give an ultra-modern impression. 
And the neatly figured pull drapes 
(obscuring a not-too-pretty indus- 
trial view) would enhance the best of 
living rooms. 

Hidden from view by the elabor- 
ate cabinet work, but essentially 
present, are such unsightly items as 
a year ’round air conditioning unit, 
radiators, water cooler, wardrobe 
space, book cases and_ storage 
shelves, and a “kitchen” unit includ- 
ing refrigerator, hot plate, and buf- 
fet. Throughout the office, modern 
“egg crate’ fluorescent fixtures 
which diffuse the light provide uni- 
form, ample lighting. 


Efficiency Throvout Office 


Nor is efficiency confined to Mr. 
Spero’s office, for in the adjacent re- 
ception room and secretary’s quar- 
ters are ingenious ideas such as the 
“roll away” adding machine arrange- 
ment which is pictured. Other en- 
closed and out of the way equipment 
includes a Dictaphone, filing cabi- 
nets, storage space for supplies, lava- 
tory, and wardrobe. 

In contemplating the remodeling 
of his old office (a far cry from the 
present picture) Mr. Spero reasoned 
that if homes were made light, 
bright, and pleasant for better liv- 
ing, then office working conditions 
could be likewise improved. Accord- 
ingly, for a labor and material ex- 
penditure of around $2500 he set 
about to accomplish the present im- 
pressive transformation. 

Cabinet work, drapery valances, 
partitions, radiator covers, buffet, 
storage space for supplies, book 
shelves, wardrobe, and other built-in 
features required an outlay of a 
thousand dollars. 

The plastic - covered furniture 
pieces seen in the picture were inex- 
pensive promotional display items 
picked up and re-covered. Painting 
and wood finishing cost about $200. 
Fluorescent lighting fixtures, floor- 
ing, air conditioning unit, et cetera, 
accounted for the balance of the 
expense. 


Cost Entirely Justified 


Aside from the esthetic viewpoint, 
the cost of the project is entirely 
justified in Mr. Spero’s opinion. 
Business has increased since the of- 
fice interior has been invitingly 
streamlined. And the favorable im- 
pression made on customers, pros- 
pects, and visitors—while not meas- 
urable in dollars and cents—is 
certainly of considerable value. 


TWENTY- NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ITCA 
CALLED ONE OF MOST SUCCESSFUL EVER HELD 


e@ MARKED by an attendance of more 
than 225 delegates from coast to 
coast and from Florida to the Cana- 
dian provinces, the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographic Composition As- 
sociation at Minneapolis September 
16 to 18 was one of the most success- 
ful ever held by the organization. 
Frederick H. Lutz, 1948 vice- 
president, was elected to the presi- 
dency to succeed Oscar Hoffman, St. 
Louis; O. B. Powell, Chicago, 1948 
Midwestern regional vice-president, 
was elected vice-president of the 
International organization, which 





Lester A. Neumann, Chicago, ITCA labor policy 
committee chairman, re-elected for 2-year term 


re-elected John W. Shields, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, treasurer, and 
Frank M. Sherman, Philadelphia, 
secretary and executive director. 
Regional vice-presidents newly 
elected were J. R. Connell, Kansas 
City, Midwestern; and J. Harry 
Wimpenny, Toronto, Canadian. Re- 
elected were William J. Scotland, 
Boston, Northeastern; Harold L. 
McGirr, New York, mid-Atlantic; 
Frank H. Streifert, Miami, South- 
eastern; and Archie J. Little, Seat- 
tle, Pacific coast. A Southwestern 
vice-president is to be elected later. 
Newly elected to the executive 
committee were, for three-year 
terms, Frederick J. Planck, New 
Haven; J. Rollin Hunter, Baltimore; 
Robert H. Apple, Milwaukee; Claire 
J. Mahoney, Kalamazoo; Philip P. 


Mann, of York, Pennsylvania; and 
Harry L. Smith, Rochester. 

Re-elected for two-year terms were 
Arthur J. Meyer, Philadelphia; Les- 
ter A. Neumann, Chicago; C. Ernest 
Osterland, Cleveland; Oscar J. Ou- 
lette, Montreal; Rupert Ribnik, New- 
ark; and S. Walter Sears, Minne- 
apolis. Re-elected for one-year terms 
were Joseph L. Baarlaer, Cincinnati; 
William L. Bremer, Pittsburgh; 
Donald M. Canfield, Utica; Sol M. 
Cantor, New York City; Edward T. 
Cooper, Toronto; and Thomas P. 
Henry, Jr., Detroit. Also serving on 
the executive committee are the new 
officers and retiring president, Oscar 
Hoffman. 

A proposal to increase dues was 
placed in the hands of the executive 
committee with a mail vote to be 
taken. 

Mr. Hoffman presided at the open- 
ing session. S. Walter Sears, Minne- 
apolis, welcomed the visitors and 
Mr. Hoffman gave the response, 
after which Paul J. Ocken, executive 
vice-president of Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, Incorporated, Minneapolis, 
spoke on “Why We Are Here.” 

Mr. Ocken urged shop owners to 
devote more of their time to the op- 
eration of their businesses, teaching 
and training their men and giving 
those men the best possible chance 
to develop. He expressed concern 
over the attitude of modern young- 
sters that it is all right to get some- 
thing for nothing—an attitude 
which, he said, is at the root of some 
of the present labor troubles and 
partially the cause of inflation. It is 
apparent, he said, that if costs are 
raised without a corresponding in- 
crease in production, the result must 
be inflation. 

Mr. Ocken urged alertness on the 
part of management toward the 
changing conditions in a transition 
from a seller’s market to a buyer’s 
market, which calls for a closer 
watch for weaknesses in a business 
structure and for weak individuals 
within an organization. 

In the reports of officers, President 
Hoffman paid high tribute to the 
work being done for individuals and 
associations by the headquarters 
office and especially by Mr. Sherman. 
Mr. Lutz pointed out the consider- 
able service which individual firms 
are receiving from the International 
at extremely low cost. He urged 
members to make even greater use 
of available services and to “sell” 
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membership in ITCA to non-member 
competitors in order that they might 
become better competitors. Mr. 
Shields reported the association in 
healthy condition, but in need of 
more funds to expand facilities. 

Robert Hunter Middleton, Chicago, 
director of type face design, Ludlow 
Typograph Company, discussed “Ty- 
pography Sets the Stage,” in which 
he traced the origin of type faces 
and outlined their proper use for 
modern text and advertising. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
spent in visits to Twin Cities trade 
composition plants, and the feature 
of the evening was a Vari-Typer 
demonstration. 

Reports of standing committees 
as follows: Advertising, Max M. 
Gordon, Boston; apprenticeship, C. 
Ernest Osterland; calendar, William 
Lickfield, Philadelphia; cost, Mr. 
Lutz; finance, Lester A. Neumann, 
Chicago; membership, Rupert Rib- 
nik, Newark; mechanical standards, 
Sol M. Cantor, New York; trade cus- 
toms and practices, S. Walter Sears, 
Minneapolis; typographic, Arthur S. 
Overbay, of Indianapolis; standard 
type specimen library, Sol Cantor. 
Frank Lightbrown, Boston, was not 
present to give the report for the 
production engineering committee, 
but Russell Herrell, executive officer 
of the Government Printing Office, 
spoke informally, describing some of 
the problems of his office and assur- 
ing the ITCA that the GPO is open 
to them for research work. 

The concluding report was by Mr. 
Sherman, who outlined some of the 
work done by committees and ex- 
pressed the desire that services of 
the ITCA might be expanded. 

The forenoon of the final day was 
a closed session at which general 
labor problems as well as other gen- 
eral business was discussed. This 
session was presided over by Lester 
A. Neumann, Chicago, chairman of 
the ITCA labor policy committee. 
Speakers included Thomas P. Henry, 
Jr., Detroit, a member of the ITCA 
executive committee and president 
of the Union Employers Section of 
PIA; Oscar Whitehouse, Washing- 
ton, secretary of the Union Employ- 
ers Section of PIA; and Reuel D. 
Harmon, St. Paul, vice-president of 
the Union Employers Section of PIA. 

Concluding talk of the session was 
“Ratio Studies as an Aid in Estab- 
lishing Hand and Machine Hourly 
Costs and Selling Rates,” by Oliver 
F. Ash, Jr., CPA, St. Louis. 

Before adjournment, it was de- 
cided that the 1949 convention would 
be held at Boston and the 1950 meet- 
ing at Chicago. 
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Pot Pump Plunger of Line-Composing 
Machine Requires Careful Treatment 


By JOSEPH F. SORACE 


@ DURING my _peregrinations 
about print shops, I notice condi- 
tions tantamount to indolence and 
lackadaisical treatment. 

As a specific case, take the pot 
pump plunger in a linotype or in- 
tertype equipped plant. 

Pressmen complain constantly 
about poor, porous or brittle slugs, 
and chilled face impression. 

In checking this source of 
trouble, it is found that the assist- 


a cloth rubbing of graphite paste 
to permit free movement of the 
plunger in the well. Of course, the 
well and the intake holes must be 
given their corresponding treat- 
ment to effect complete flow of 
metal and full casting stroke of the 
plunger. 

Sometimes operators hastily try 
to insert plunger in the well after 
the cleaning treatment and expo- 
sure to the air, causing the molten 





ant machinist or a boy performs 
this operation nonchalantly. 

The pot pump plunger is an in- 
tegral part of the linotype or inter- 
type machine. It is a very import- 
ant part and should have careful 
and thorough treatment to func- 
tion satisfactorily. 

The plunger must fit the crucible 
well snugly, but at the same time, 
it must be perfectly free to move. 
If it does not move freely during 
operation slugs become impover- 
ished and the slug is impaired. 

It is found that careless handling 
of the plunger in striking it against 
metal surfaces when being cleaned, 
causes burrs and the plunger loses 
its cylindrical shape. After several 
hours of operation, a dross coating 
forms in the well and, to some de- 
gree, on the plunger. If these burrs 
are not removed and the film of 
dross is not removed, the casting 
stroke of the plunger will be short- 
ened and will therefore be less 
forceful. These two primary ele- 
ments of defection require that the 
plunger should be removed from the 
well every shift and cleaned thor- 
oughly with a wire brush provided 
for this purpose. Sometimes in ma- 
lignant cases of dross film, or oxide 
adhesions, a used piece of fine em- 
ery cloth is needed to burnish off 
this coating or film of dross, with 


metal to solidify around the cooler 
plunger, thus causing the plunger 
to bind. Exasperatingly and impa- 
tiently a hammer or pig of metal is 
resorted to in order to “break” the 
bind. This invariably causes dam- 
age to well and plunger and dis- 
torts circumference of plunger and 
well by causing undue wear, mak- 
ing it oval in shape. The plunger 
should be immersed in the molten 
type metal for a few minutes to 
permit it to reach the same tem- 
perature as the type metal in the 
crucible. 

Otherwise, if the plunger is in- 
serted immediately in position, it 
may expand rapidly and stick in 
the well. If this should happen by a 
careless or hasty performance it is 
best to remove the molten type 
metal from the pot with a ladle un- 
til the plunger and well are ex- 
posed. A small amount of graphite 
and oil or tallow should be placed 
around the plunger well. Close the 
pot cover lid, fasten a wrench to 
the plunger rod, and turn the 
plunger back and forth, working 
the plunger upward at the same 
time. Sometimes it may be neces- 
sary to tap the plunger rod 
slightly a few times with a light 
hammer to start the plunger mov- 
ing freely. Clean the plunger and 
well carefully before each shift. 
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HOW TO GIVE! 


1. Make check payable to CARE 
for $10 or any multiple thereof. 


2. Attach your letterhead or 
business card. 


3. Send to Printers’ and Lithog- 
raphers’ International Relief 
Committee, P.O. Box 1422, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





MR. PRINTER—MR. LITHOGRAPHER: 





If you and your family lived in Austria, France, 





Italy or any of the 15 countries served by CARE, 
you’d be mighty grateful for a helping hand 
from Printers and Lithographers’ of America— 
WOULDN’T YOU? 













“The Printers’ and Lithographers’ International 
Relief Committee” has just been organized. 

Working through CARE, it will aid needy printers 
and lithographers in 15 European nations caught in 
the war's aftermath. 

EVERY PENNY of your gift reaches your bene- 
ficiaries. This committee serves without pay and 
finances its own work. CARE likewise contributes 
the handling and distribution of gifts. It is a gov- 
ernment-recognized European relief agency. 

Your gifts can mean the difference between life 
and death for printers and lithographers in some 
parts of Europe. We know you'll want to help. 


Gifts of $10 or multiples thereof are acknowledged 
by CARE. Your gifts are deductible from federal 
income tax. Personal aid is needed abroad in addi- 
tion to Marshall Plan help. 






THE PRINTERS’ AND LITHOGRAPHERS’ 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF COMMITTEE 
P. O. Box 1422—Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Lee Augustine, Chairman 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


No. | in @ series about the Business and Industries of Tacome. 


Tacoma is nationally known os the “Forest Products 
Capital of Americe.” 

HTacoma is an industrial city, 11.5% of population 
gainfully employed in fact reatest per- 
centage of any city on Pacific Coast. 





HeTacoma's harbor is rated one of the five best natural 
harbors in the world. 

KTecoma is first in Northwest in imports. 

Tecoma is known best for the following industries: 
Doors and other wood products, furniture, flour mill- 
ing, smelting, metal working, chemicals, pulp and 
peper. 

Tecoma smelts 1/12th of nation’s copper; rates fifth 
in U. S. as flour milling center; has largest cer wheel 
factory west of Denver. 





































Bud Linsley, Printing 
523 Puyallup Avenue 
Tacoma 2, 
Dear Sir: We like the first issue of your Blotter and Folder Series about Tacoma 
Businesses and Industries. Without obligation on our part, we will be pleased to receive 
subsequent issues. 











ashington. 


Bud Lindley, PRINTING 


TACOMA PRINTER TIES IN A 


DESIGNED AND PRODUCED BY 


PUYALLUP AI 
FACOMA Mates 





CIVIC PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 
WITH HIS OWN ADVERTISING 


@ Bup LinsLeEy—an energetic Ta- 
coma, Washington, printer—has un- 
dertaken an ambitious direct mail 
advertising program to promote the 
civic, industrial, cultural, and recre- 
ational interests of his home town, 
and to grind his own axe at the 
same time. 

From vital facts and figures sup- 
plied by the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce, he has prepared a series 
of interesting, attractive blotters 
and accompanying folders called 
“This is Your Tacoma.” 

The first mailing is general and 
is in the nature of an introduction 
to those to follow, each of which 
will feature an individual Tacoma 
firm, with a word and picture story 
depicting that firm’s growth, activ- 
ities, and contribution to the wel- 
fare of Tacoma and the state of 
Washington. 

Where Mr. Linsley comes in is in 
the post card (shown below) which 
is to be filled in by those desiring to 


This is your Tacoma, 1948 
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We are interested in printing ideas with a fresh approach on the following: 









be placed on the mailing list to re- 
ceive the series. At the bottom of 
the card are listed various printed 
pieces, one or more of which are to 
be checked by the individual send- 
ing in the card. This gives Mr. 
Linsley a definite lead on prospects 
which he undoubtedly wastes no 
time in following up. In addition to 
this publicity, the blotters bear this 
copy: “Designed and produced by 
Bud Linsley, Printing.” 

Most every community compa- 
rable in size to Tacoma (population 
140,000) enjoys some outstanding 
advantages in location, natural re- 
sources, transportation facilities, e¢ 
cetera. And most localities of any 
appreciable size can boast of a dozen 
or more outstanding industrial or 
business firms situated in that area. 
All of which makes good reading 
for home town folks, and good ma- 
terial for a progresssive printer— 
such as Mr. Linsley—to tie in with 
his own publicity efforts. 


Above and along left side are blotter 
and six-page folder which, together 
with post card, made up the first in 
an interesting series of mailings pro- 
moting Tacoma, Washington, and 
printer Ben Linsley. Blotter was in 
blue, yellow, and black; folder in 
blue and black; card in yellow and 
black—all on white stock 






















(0 LETTERHEADS; [) ENVELOPES; [7 INVOICES; [] CARDS; [) FORMS; [] ORDER BLANKS; 

MEASE «RECORDS; [] BONDS; [J BOOKLETS; [) TECHNICAL BOOKS; [] HOUSE ORGANS; 

ncree 0 PRICE LISTS; () PAMPHLETS; [] MAIL ADVERTISING; [] CHECKS; [] STOCK 
provivedD CERTIFICATES; [] ANNUAL REPORTS; [) 

We understend this request entails no obligation. 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


CHICAGO FIRM MAKES CHANGES 


George A. Poole, president of Poole 
Bros., Incorporated, Chicago, has be- 
come a vice-president and director of 
Newman-Rudolph Lithographing Com- 
pany, Chicago, through purchase of a 
stock interest in the company. Charles 
H. Newman, president of the company 
since its organization in 1922, contin- 
ues in that position and is the owner of 
the controlling stock interest. 

Rudolph H. Mathesius, treasurer, 
and Kenneth G. Ives, a vice-president, 
both of whom had been associated with 
Newman-Rudolph for about twenty- 
five years, have disposed of all their 
stock and are no longer connected with 
the company. 

John E. Votte and Cecil L. Pickard, 
who have been with the company for 
many years in sales capacities, have 
been made vice-presidents. Sales of 
Newman-Rudolph Lithographing Com- 
pany and those of Poole Bros., Incorpo- 
rated, will be co-ordinated under a plan 
agreed upon by Mr. Poole and Mr. 
Newman. Poole Bros., Incorporated, 
will continue the operation of its six- 
story plant as a separate entity. 

The Newman Lithographing Com- 
pany recently erected a $2,000,000 
structure—one of the most modern air 
conditioned buildings in the graphic 
art. Its volume, which keeps a large 
battery of four- and two-color offset 
presses busy day and night, consists of 
a diversified line of books, maps, cal- 
endars, advertising matter, and other 
work. 


PIA HONORS T. E. DONNELLEY 


Thomas E. Donnelley, chairman of 
the board of directors of R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons Company, whose father was 
one of the founders of the United 
Typothetae of America, former name 
of the Printing Industry of America, 
Incorporated, was presented with an 
engrossed testimonial at the PIA ban- 
quet held in connection with its sixty- 
second annual meeting in Chicago 
October 22. The presentation speech 
was given by Carl E. Dunnagan, newly 
elected president of the PIA, who read 
the inscription engrossed on the cer- 
tificate. Mr. Donnelley thanked Mr. 
Dunnagan for the high honor bestowed 
upon him. 

Members of Mr. Donnelley’s family, 
and numerous executives of the Don- 
nelley firm were in attendance. 


PROMOTE PRINTING WEEK 


Sets of six colored blotters have been 
produced by the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association to publicize 
the twenty-first “Printing Education 
Week” observance by the schools and 
colleges of the United States. Each 
blotter bears a picture of Benjamin 
Franklin, around whose birthday anni- 
versary the printing week celebration 
revolves. The blotters were designed 
and printed at the Timken Vocational 
High School, in Canton, Ohio, where 
Chester A. Lyle is head of the printing 
department. 

The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, the Print- 
ing Industry of America, and other 
groups in the graphic arts are joining 
in the celebration of Printing Week 
from January 16 to 22. 
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liberty of the 
press is the true 
measure of all 

other liberty; 
for all freedom 

without this 
must be merely 


nominal. —chaifeld 



























* DMAA HOLDS CONVENTION 


Dale Y. Ecton, manager of advertis- 
ing distribution for Trans-World Air- 
line, Incorporated, Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association at its thirty- 
first annual convention in Philadel- 
phia, September 29 through October 1. 
Harry A. Porter, vice-president of 
Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
was re-elected American vice-presi- 
dent, while Harry E. Foster, Toronto, 
continues as representative of the Ca- 
nadian membership. 

Among campaigns considered wor- 
thy of exhibition at the convention in 
the various industries as selected by 
the committee of judges and announced 
by Ellis G. Bishop, advertising man- 
ager of. Royal Typewriter Company, 
New York City, were Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Collins, Miller and Hutchings, photo- 
engravers, Chicago; printed special- 
ties: the John Henry Company, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, which specializes in 
printing for the florists’ industry; 
printed equipment machinery: the Day- 
ton Rubber Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
creative printing and lithography: 
Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee; the E. F. 
Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, and the 
U. S. Printing and Lithograph Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Mohawk Paper Mills, 
Cohoes, New York, and Monomelt Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, were also included 
in the merit group. 

The Financial Post, published by 
Maclean-Hunter, won the award in the 
business papers classification. 

Among printers listed as producers 
of campaigns in other industries were: 
A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver; Poole 
Brothers, Incorporated, Chicago; and 
Schneidereith & Sons, Baltimore. 


MILLER ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


Frank W. Smith has been appointed 
manager of the branch office of Miller 
Printing Machinery Company in San 
Francisco, and will be in charge of 
sales and service in northern Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Northwest. Mr. 
Smith was formerly vice-president and 
sales manager of the Harry W. Brint- 
nall Company. 

Harold C. Lembke has been trans- 
ferred from the Chicago office of Mil- 
ler Printing Machinery Company to 
the Los Angeles area where he will be 
in charge of sales and service. 
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MEMO TO PRESIDENTS 
WHO WATCHED 
THE BAND GO BY: 





ERE’S ONE parade that isn’t “all over but the 
a shouting” after the band has passed. It’s the 
Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase 
of U.S. Security Bonds by employees. 


Though the formal spring campaign to sell 
Bonds is over, any company can still move for- 
ward with the parade. Right now thousands of 
companies are putting additional push behind 
their Payroll Savings Plans. Managements of 
many companies that have not yet participated 
are now installing the Plan. 


It's a“look-ahead” plan, that benefits employee, 
company, and nation. Every $3 invested in Bonds 
pay $4 at maturity. Personnel records in the 
plants with active P.S.P. programs show im- 
proved employee attitudes—evidenced by less 
absenteeism and fewer accidents—as the indi- 
vidual’s sense of security grows with Bond pur- 
chases. And every Security Bond dollar built up 
in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. It means less 
bidding-up of prices. Moreover, Bond buyers are 
better citizens because they have a tangible stake 
in the nation’s future. 


It’s just as easy to take action now as when the 
campaign was at its height. Just call your Treas- 
ury Department's State Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, and. ask for the material that helps to 
get a Payroll Plan started or to keep it rolling. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 








This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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ENFORCE OVERTIME ON OVERTIME 

Because the United States Supreme 
Court refused to give the Longshore 
cases a rehearing, William R. McComb, 
United States Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator, Department of Labor, an- 
nounced as of October 18, the so-called 
“overtime on overtime” rulings would 
be enforced. Part of the announcement 
reads: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court 
leaves the divisions no alternative but 
to begin enforcement activities of the 
interpretations laid down in the Long- 
shore cases. The divisions had post- 
poned enforcement of the new positions 
until Supreme Court decided whether 
or not to grant rehearing and the divi- 
sions will have to proceed with enforce- 
ment on the new basis.” 

In various announcements of graphic 
arts trade groups, suggestions are 
made that members should submit 
cases to the several headquarters so 
that each case may be analyzed in 
accordance with the facts. In general, 
statements are made to the effect that 
no issue is involved unless employes 
are required to work more than forty 
hours in one week. Work on Saturday 
and Sunday can be cleared of liability 
for additional wage payments (over- 
time on overtime) provided work on 
those days is made part of the regular 
work week of forty hours. 

One bulletin to printers reads in part 
as follows: “There is no apparent way 
to completely eliminate liability for 
recomputation of the regular hourly 
rate of pay for time worked on holi- 
days, although liability can be mini- 
mized by segregating the holiday pay 
for time not worked from holiday pay 
for time worked. Because of the risk 
involved, decision as to action to be 
taken in order to comply with the Su- 
preme Court decision must rest with 
the individual firms and thus no spe- 
cific recommendation can be made from 
this office.” 

The New York Employing Printers 
Association advises that “any member 
doubtful as to the proper procedure in 
his particular case should get in touch 
with his section, or, in the case of affili- 
ate members, with our cost and ac- 
counting department.” 


BMI ELECTS OFFICERS 

Members of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute elected Bertram Wolff (H. 
Wolff Book Manufacturing Company, 
New York City), as president of the 
organization for the coming year. The 
election was held at the close of the 
sixteenth annual convention of the In- 
stitute, which took place in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 27 to 30. 

Other officers elected were: Harry F. 
Howard (Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Massachusetts), first vice-president; 
M. C. Bailey (Quinn & Boden, Rahway, 
New Jersey), second vice-president; 
John Phillips (Vail-Ballou Press, New 
York City and Binghamton, New York), 
treasurer. J. Raymond Tiffany con- 
tinues as general counsel, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


Among guest speakers at the con- 
vention was John J. Deviny, United 
States Public Printer. He also arranged 
a tour through the Government Print- 
ing Office for convention members. 
Labor relations, methods of promot- 
ing increased sale of books, and techni- 
cal panels constituted the highlight 
discussions during the meeting. 

One of the new activities of the 
BMI is the establishment of the Guten- 
berg Award. This will be presented to 
the author of the book published dur- 
ing 1948 which represents “the most 
progressive influence on American 
thought.” The winner will be selected 
by an independent jury of well known 
people. 


MANAGERIAL CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
John L. Davis has taken over a new 
post as assistant director of sales of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
with headquarters in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Davis was moved up to his present spot 
from New Orleans, where he had been 
manager of the southern agency of the 
company. He has been with Mergen- 
thaler for twenty-three years, most of 
that time being spent in the South. A 
native of South Carolina, Mr. Davis 
broke into printing as a compositor in 
newspaper plants of that state. 
Changes within the company will 
bring Joe F. Schuman from the Los 
Angeles office, where he is manager, to 
the New Orleans post vacated by Mr. 
Davis. J. C. Huie, of the Brooklyn exec- 
utive sales department, will succeed 
Mr. Schuman in Los Angeles. These 


appointments take effect January 1, 
1949. In the interim, H. F. Bott, assist- 
ant manager of the southern agency, 
will be in charge at New Orleans. 


INSTALL PRESS IN MONTREAL 

The Reader’s Digest, printed at the 
Montreal plant of the Ronalds Com- 
pany, is investing $500,000 in a new 
double-5 Goss press for installation in 
a new building which, with the instal- 
lation of electrical, drying and bindery 
equipment, will cost $300,000. The 
press, of the same type as installed for 
large magazines in the United States, 
will print five colors on both sides of 
the roll at a speed of 14,000 impressions 
an hour, and is equipped with steam 
dryers which dry the ink in a few sec- 
onds after the impressions have been 
made. The press is 97 feet long, 25 feet 
high, weighs 250 tons, and requires ten 
men to operate it. 


ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 

A. M. Callis, former sales manager 
of the Chicago territory of American 
Smelting and Refining Company, has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of general sales manager, ac- 
cording to an announcement by E. L. 
Newhouse, Jr., president of the com- 
pany. J. W. Kelin, former sales man- 
ager at St. Louis, has been transferred 
to Chicago; and Paul H. Jackson, Seat- 
tle, has been transferred to the St. 
Louis branch office. Mr. Callis has been 
with the company for twenty years; 
Mr. Kelin, fourteen years; and Mr. 
Jackson, nine years. 





PRINTERS PRESENT INTERESTING 
EXHIBIT AT TEXAS STATE FAIR 


The Yas ¢ ida 


THE MATIONS SIXTH LARGEST INDUSTRY 








For the recent Texas State Fair, the Dallas Graphic Arts Association, in conjunction 
with the Dallas Craftsmen’s Club, prepared the interesting exhibit pictured above. 
Illustrated are steps in the making of printing paper from Texas raw materials, and 
various stages in the manufacture of printing ink from Texas’ own resources. Seen at the 
right in the photo is an old Washington hand press which was actually operated to 
reproduce, as give-aways to Fair visitors, the original application of George C. Childress 
to the Republic of Texas for his headright of land in 1836. Childress was the author of 


Texas’ Declaration of Independence. 
Pp 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS MEET 

W. K. James, president of the Phila- 
delphia-Weeks Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia, was elected president of 
the American Photoengravers Associa- 
tion at its fifty-second annual conven- 
tion held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 7 
to 9. Other officers who were elected 
are: first vice-president, D. H. Murnik, 
Oakland, California; second vice-presi- 
dent, Peter Schotanus, Detroit; secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. G. Rohrich, Akron, 
Ohio. Joseph Rosenberg, New York, 
retiring president, was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Frank J. Schreiber, executive secre- 
tary, with headquarters in Chicago, in 
his annual report to the convention, 
said that the American Photoengravers 
Association was prepared to supply the 
“why,” “when,” and “know-how” on all 
problems arising in the manufacture 
and distribution of photoengravings. 
He added that if the association doesn’t 
know the answers, it will tell inquirers 
where the answers can be obtained. 


An exhibition of machinery and sup- 
plies was held in conjunction with the 
convention. Forty-four firms used six- 
ty-five booths for their exhibits. 

Copies of the report issued by the 
joint committee representing advertis- 
ing agencies and magazine publishers 
on standardization of specifications 
concerning reproduction of advertising 
in magazines were furnished to those 
in attendance at the convention. The 
booklets were printed by the American 
Photoengravers Association. 


INSTALL NEW PRESSES 

Installation of thirty-nine new press 
units has begun in the new eight-story 
building addition to the mechanical 
department of the Chicago Tribune. 
When the work is completed, the press- 
room will include a total of 126 press 
units installed in four block-long rows. 
In a recent Sunday edition of the T7ib- 
une, weighing four pounds, the aggre- 
gate amount of advertising carried in 
that one issue amounted to $500,000. 


Receives Award for His Fifty Years of Service at Miehle 


IN RECOGNITION of his fifty years 
of continuous service a beautiful 
gold wrist watch was presented by 
the Miehle Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing Company to its official 
photographer, Cecil M. Warvel. As 
a youngster, Mr. Warvel, whose 
father was the attorney for the 





Cecil M. Warvel has been official photographer 
for Miehle Printing Press Company for 50 years 


Miehle company during its early 
days, used to hang around the office 
and factory and make himself a 
general nuisance. Finally Robert 
Miehle put him to work on one of 
the lathes, and from that time 
young Warvel interested himself in 
the various operations involved in 
building presses, especially Miehle 
presses. He worked through various 
phases of the factory work, event- 
ually landing at a drafting board in 
the engineering department. 


Warvel was an amateur photog- 
rapher as a boy and was always 
taking pictures wherever he went. 
Robert Miehle encouraged him in 
this and urged him to study pho- 
tography more thoroughly. As a 
result, Warvel made himself an ex- 
pert, and for more than thirty years 
now he has done all the photographic 
work for the company, working 
under the direction of the engineer- 
ing department, also taking all the 
photographs required for the com- 
pany’s advertising and instructional 
material. He has also done a great 
amount of the experimental photo- 
graphic work and research in con- 
nection with printing processes. 

Mr. Warvel has gained wide recog- 
nition for the sharpness and clear 
definition of detail which he gets in 
his pictures, having a knack of 
manipulating his lighting to bring 
out the details with the utmost clear- 
ness and fidelity. 

Many printers over the country, 
especially in the Chicago area, will 
probably recall Warvel coming into 
their plants to take photographs of 
Miehle installations. 

The presentation was made at a 
special gathering of Warvel’s asso- 
ciates and companions from the 
general offices and the factory de- 
partments. Henri E. Peyrebrune, 
vice-president and chief engineer, 
presided as chairman, and the pres- 
entation was made by Phelps Kelley, 
executive vice-president of Miehle 
company, who officiated in the ab- 
sence of J. E. Eddy, president, who 
was abroad at the time. 








DISCUSS PRINTING EDUCATION 

John G. Henderson, head of the 
printing department of the Washburne 
Trade School, Chicago, and president 
of the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association, will be chairman of 
the graphic arts section meeting to be 
held in connection with the forty-second 
annual convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association in Milwaukee on 
December 2. 

Members of a panel who will discuss 
improvement of graphic arts education 
to meet the needs ahead will consist 
of Loren H. Carter, supervisor of train- 
ing, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago; Frederick J. Amery, Carnegie 
Institute, at Pittsburgh; William R. 
Baker, Stout Institute, at Menomonie, 
Wisconsin; Fred J. Landon, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam O. Morgan, Chicago Lithographic 
Institute; Robert M. Shields, Detroit; 
and John R. Schultz, manager of the 
Graphic Arts Association, Milwaukee. 

Others to take part in the conference 
are Emil G. Stanley, Northwestern 
University, Chicago; Lawrence Brehm, 
director of the Racine Lithographic 
Institute; and John T. Porter, ATF 
department of education. 


AGREE ON SPECIFICATIONS 

Uniform specifications governing 
high-speed letterpress wet printing in 
full-color have been agreed upon by 
the National Association of Magazine 
Publishers and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. The 
specifications include sixty items con- 
cerning the screen sizes, photographic 
separations, stripping, printing upon 
metal, etching, finishing, the proofing, 
composition, and electrotypes. Each 
magazine in the association will adopt 
the recommendations wherever practi- 
cable, and publish them as part of its 
own requirements for plate sizes, inks, 
and papers. 

Advertising agencies, photoengrav- 
ers, typographers, and all others con- 
cerned are being called upon to adhere 
to the new standards. 

Copies of the specifications may be 
obtained without charge from either 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, 420 Lexington, New 
York, or from the National Association 
of Magazine Publishers, 232 Madison, 
New York. 


ISSUES STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 
Crocker-McElwain Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, has issued a port- 
folio for printers which contains eleven 
matched sets of letterheads, state- 
ments, shipping labels, and envelopes, 
all identified by a unifying device, pic- 
ture, or some other distinguishing mark 
which establishes their one-family or 
one-business origin. The portfolio was 
designed to help printers and lithog- 
raphers sell stationery in two and three 
colors, either by the letterpress or offset 
process. Of the eleven sets of speci- 
mens, six have been produced by letter- 
press and five by the offset process. 
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ANNOUNCE SALES AGREEMENT 


Rode and Brand, lithographers in 
New York City since 1878, and Stecher- 
Traung Lithographic Corporation, of 
Rochester, New York, and San Fran- 
cisco, organized in 1871, have an- 
nounced an agreement which provides 
for the Rode and Brand firm to act as 
the sales associates of the Stecher- 
Traung concern in the New York met- 
ropolitan area and in other specified 
territories. Each of the firms will main- 
tain its own identity, personnel, and 
plants. The agreement is described as 
a “mutual exchange of talents and 
facilities with a view toward supple- 
menting each other wherever neces- 
sary,” and permits “augmentation of 
existing sales, research, production, 
and creative departments.” The state- 
ment was signed by Alfred B. Rode, 
Jr., and Charles W. Weis, Jr., presi- 
dents of the two firms. 


CRAFTSMEN BOOSTERS TRAVEL 


Tom F. Hislop and Oscar Pederson, 
printers of San Francisco, both of 
whom are officials of the San Francisco 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
have traveled 3,200 miles by car along 
the Pacific coast to publicize the fact 
that the 1949 convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen is to be held in San Fran- 
cisco. They were termed “Ambassadors 
of Craftsmanship” by the members of 
the clubs they visited which included 
Seattle and Walla Walla, Washington; 
Vancouver, Boise, and Portland. 

It is the plan of Mr. Hislop and Mr. 
Pederson to make a southern trip in 
their promotional program, including 
Los Angeles in their itinerary. The 
Craftsmen convention will be held at 
the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
from September 4 to 7, 1949. 


GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS 


I. Lewis Alexander of Manhart- 
Alexander, Incorporated, was elected 
president of the Printing Industries 
Association of Western New York at 
a meeting of the board of directors in 
Buffalo, on October 11. He succeeds 
Franklin B. Rogger of Everybody’s 
Publishing Company. 

Kenneth L. Koessler of Greater Buf- 
falo Press was elected vice-president. 
James F. Foster, Airport Publishers, 
Incorporated, and Stephen F. Wyle- 
gala, Broadway Press, were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. George E. 
Strebel is executive secretary. Mr. 
Strebel also is executive secretary of 
the Printing Industries Association of 
Rochester. 


BOOK REPRINTED 


The Intertype Corporation has an- 
nounced that a second printing of the 
Intertype Book of Instruction makes 
this 498-page publication available 
again to schools of printing and users 
of Intertype machines. It covers the 
function, care, operation, and adjust- 
ment of Intertype machines. 


JOINS SALES STAFF 

Chet Bloome, for a number of years 
associated with the graphic arts, has 
joined the sales staff of Los Angeles 
Type and Rule Company, Los Angeles. 

The company has published two new 
catalogs, one containing specimens of 
200 type faces, and the other showing 
other of the products of the firm. 


GERHART WINS AWARD 

Frank C. Gerhart, Hamilton, Ohio, 
advertising manager of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, received 
the “best of industry” award from 
Charles B. Konselman, president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, for a promotion campaign on 
Kromkote. The campaign which won 
for Mr. Gerhart his award included in- 
serts in packaging magazines, a seven- 
ty-four page sample book showing uses 
of the product, a series of pictures of 
paper mill operations, a picture post 
card series, and annual reports to 
stockholders and employes. 


REPORT ON SCHOOL BOOKS 
Production costs for school-book pub- 
lishers have risen 100 per cent since 
before the war, so The Wall Street 
Journal reports. Prices of the books, 
however, have not been raised more 
than 50 per cent. The difficulty has 
been that long-term contracts have 
been made with school boards so that 
publishers are not profiting from the 
extra demand for school books required 
because of the increase of school-going 
persons, estimated at about 32,000,000. 


SHOWS FILM DURING CONVENTION 

Many who attended the PIA conven- 
tion in Chicago saw the special show- 
ing of the new voice film titled “A Bet- 
ter Run For Your Money,” under the 
auspices of the Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany. Harry A. Porter, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the company, gave 
a brief talk concerning plans for show- 
ing the film before special groups of 
men who are potential buyers of litho- 
graphic products. 


HOME TOWN ECHOES e BY C. KESSLER 
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Step up aud saw 
witha Komnns TRIMO SAW 


ego” 


HAMMOND Glider TRIMOSAW 


“THE SAW WITH THE BALL BEARING TABLE” 


GLIDER ACTION ... smooth, powerful, fast! 
The ball bearing table and the 1 HP motor pro- 
vide the fastest, easiest sawing ever enjoyed on 
a printer’s saw. 


GLIDER ACCURACY .. . every part is precision 
made to produce precision work for you. All 
moving parts have wear take-up to insure you 
“new machine” performance and accuracy in- 
definitely. The Glider TrimOsaw saves you time 
and money through speedy operation and 






MODEL G-4 accurately sawn materials. 





HAMMOND HAMMOND 
Mercury ben Frauklan 
TRIMOSAW TRIMOSAW 

“THE SAW WITH THE “FINEST QUALITY SAW IN [ll ~ | 


BALL BEARING GAUGE” THE LOW PRICE FIELD” 


MODEL M-9 





1604 DOUGLAS AVENUE KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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MAY BORROW EXHIBITS 


Printers and advertising groups 
may obtain the 1948 “Best of Industry” 
advertising campaigns for display pur- 
poses according to an announcement of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion. Display of the seventy-eight cam- 
paigns, so the announcement states, 
“provides the opportunity of building 
up a complete program or meeting 
around direct advertising, serving to 
stimulate interest in creating and pro- 
ducing more effective pieces.” The only 
expense to the borrower of the display 
is the transportation cost, the weight 
being about 500 pounds. The address 
of the DMAA is 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


AWARD CERTIFICATE TO DEVINY 


John J. Deviny, Public Printer of 
the United States, was awarded hon- 
orary membership for life in the Print- 
ing Industry of America, Incorporated, 
at the closing session of the convention. 
An engrossed certificate suitable for 
display was presented to him by C. A. 
Cobb, Atlanta, Georgia, as evidence of 
the vote of the board of directors. 


OBSERVES GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Frank T. Ellis, of Thomsen-Ellis- 
Hutton Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has completed fifty years in the 
printing business. He started with 
Munder Brothers in 1898. In 1918, he 
and William E. Thomsen founded the 
Thomsen-Ellis Company, which in later 
years added the name of Hutton. Mr. 
Ellis is vice-president and general 
manager. He is a past president of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Baltimore, 
and is currently a member of the ad- 
visory board. 


ISSUE IDEA BOOKLET 


Printers have received from the 
United States Envelope Company cop- 
ies of a booklet containing 100 designs 
usable for letterheads and envelopes 
for various kinds of businesses. On two 
pages of the booklet are suggestions of 
how the printing salesman can choose 
some design, decide upon a color 
scheme, and sell the letterheads with 
envelopes to match. Cuts to reproduce 
the designs shown in the specimens are 
procurable through distributors of the 


company. 





NUMBER 44 IN A SERIES OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


John M. Lamoureux 


Born and educated in the Middle 
West, John M. Lamoureux, vice- 
president Warwick Typographers, 
Incorporated, St. Louis, is one of 
the outstanding typographers of 
that area. His creative ability and 
typographic skill have recognized 
no boundaries, however, and _ his 
work is known across the country. 


Following a varied training in 
many of the fine printing plants in 
and around St. Louis, Mr. Lamou- 
reux joined Warwick Typographers 
in 1922, only a few months after this 
organization had started business. 
There he progressed from composi- 
tor to vice-president. He applies his 
talents to the production of books 
and advertising literature. 

A generous sharer of his knowl- 
edge, Mr. Lamoureux has done 
much teaching and lecturing before 
various groups, helping to develop 
greater appreciation of the graphic 
arts in Middlewestern colleges and 
universities. The demand for him as 
a speaker before advertising and 
printing organizations is steady. 
Among the groups in which he 
holds membership are the Society 
of Typographic Arts, the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, and the 
Typocrafters. 

Married and the father of three 
sons, Mr. Lamoureux admits to en- 
joying the game of golf and swim- 
ming. But his special and favorite 
hobby is presenting humorous skits 
before the Advertising Club of St. 


Louis and other organizations. 





APPOINTS DISTRICT MANAGER 


Al W. Johnston has been appointed 
Pacific district manager of the Print- 
ing Machinery Division of the Electric 
Boat Company to succeed Charles Har- 
wood, who had been transferred to the 
Chicago office, so Stuart E. Arnett, 
sales manager, announced. Mr. Johns- 
ton has been selling lithographic ma- 
chinery since 1936, and previously was 
assistant superintendent of the State 
Printing Plant in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. He graduated from the University 
of California and the Stanford Univer- 
sity Law School and is a member of the 
Kansas City Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the St. Louis Litho Club, 
and other groups. 


ISSUE PARTS CATALOG 


Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Company has issued a catalog 
of parts for its V-5 Miehle Vertical 
press, designed for simplifying order- 
ing of parts for all presses bearing 
serial numbers from 12,574 up. All 
parts are illustrated and numbered. 

Miehle Vertical press carrying serial 
number 15,000 was installed this fall 
in the plant of Magee Brothers Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Piqua, Ohio. The 
company was founded fifty-three years 
ago by Charles W. Magee, in one room 
of the post office building. Installation 
of a Miehle Pony press required addi- 
tional space. Raymond L. Hammer is 
now president of the company and Wil- 
liam P. Rice is secretary-treasurer. 

The first Miehle Vertical printing 
press was introduced in 1922 and was 
an innovation because of the type-bed 
moved up and down rather than back- 
ward and forward. 


NAMES NEW ENGLAND MANAGER 


John P. Mather, formerly employed 
in the laboratory of the Geo. H. Mor- 
rill-General Printing Ink Division of 
Sun Chemical Company, who, after 
service in the United States Army’s 
chemical warfare service during the 
war became superintendent of Mor- 
rill’s plant in Norwood, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed manager of the 
New England district, according to an 
announcement of Ralph C. Persons, 
general manager. Mr. Mather succeeds 
Edmund J. Shattuck, associated with 
the company for more than thirty-eight 
years, who retired because of ill health. 


ISSUE GUMMED SAMPLE KIT 


The Brown-Bridge Mills, Incorpo- 
rated, has issued a merchant’s sample 
kit containing sheets of its thirty-four 
different gummed papers, the intent 
being that the printer can use the plain 
sheets for dummy purposes or for sub- 
mitting proofs. Suggestions are given 
on possible uses for the products. In a 
letter accompanying the sample kit, it 
was pointed out that the waste of open- 
ing packages of gummed paper can be 
eliminated by the use of the pages in 
the sample kits. 
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REPORT CANADA’S PRODUCTION 
Canada has 2,312 printing establish- 
ments which gave employment to an 
average of 43,565 persons in 1947, and 
billed $186,945,134, which was $19,- 
000,000 more volume than was done 
during the previous year. Raw mate- 
rials used cost $52,655,848, and value 
added by manufacture aggregated 
$132,386,988, which includes wages of 
$74,257,775, an increase in wages of 
$7,422,690 over the preceding year. 
Ontario has 976 of the Dominion’s 
2,312 establishments, employing 22,648 
persons whose total pay was $39,376,- 
449, while Quebec has 546 plants, em- 
ploying 11,189 workers who received 
in wages a total of $18,878,930. The 


Dominion’s Bureau of Statistics did 
not include in its compilations printing 
done incidentally by manufacturers of 
paper bags and boxes. 


MONOMELT RECEIVES AWARD 

Betty L. Arbogast, sales promotion 
manager of Monomelt Company, Min- 
neapolis, won a “best in industry” 
award at the recent DMAA convention 
in Philadelphia, September 29 to Octo- 
ber 1. The campaign, which will be part 
of the traveling exhibit which DMAA 
is routing to various parts of the coun- 
try, consists of letters, dealers helps, 
manuals, and other pieces of printed 
advertising produced in connection 
with promotion of Monomelt sales. 


OFFERS $25,000 FOR PAINTINGS 
Joyce C. Hall, greeting card publish- 
er of Kansas City, Missouri, is offering 
$25,000 for the best paintings to be 
submitted during 1949 by American 
and French artists. The winning paint- 
ings will be reproduced in color by Mr. 
Hall on the company’s greeting cards. 


ISSUES NEW CATALOG 

Fifteen halftone illustrations of pen- 
ruling machines are shown in the 
twelve-page catalog published by the 
Lindbladh Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 
The catalog is printed in two colors. 
In one illustration, the use of infra-red 
rays in the process of drying ink is 
depicted. 








Advertising 


Effective Advertising...........-.$4.50 

By H. W. Hepner. A reference guide and 
handy, up-to-date study of advertising 
practice. Makes plain purpose and effective 
use of all advertising medium. Illustrated; 
584 pages. 


Bookbinding 


Binding of Books, The........... . $2.75 


By K. F. Perry and C. T. Baab. Explains 
step by step each of the 26 processes for 
binding and repairing books. Covers equip- 
ment, tools, and their use. Complete with 
over 100 illustrations. 


Color 
DS TAINO no voir sosecseusek Oreo 


By Faber Birren. A historical review to 
give color students understanding of tech- 
nical theory, color harmony, psychology, 
symbolism. Seven sections: The World of 
Man; His Religion; His Culture; His Art; 
His Health; His Science, and His Mastery. 
230 illustrations; 9 by 12; 344 pages. 


Composition 


Art of Spacing, The.............$1.75 

By Samuel A. Bartels. An expert study of 
proper distribution of white space in title 
pages, book and border margins, straight 
matter, advertisements, initial letters, or- 
naments. Examples of “right” and “‘wrong”’ 
spacing. 514 by 734; 110 pages—67 showing 
specimens illustrating text. 


Hand Composition... ...........$4.50 

By Hugo Jahn. A practical guide for the 
printer with clear text, informative illus- 
trations, and glossary of terms. Has a his- 
torical section. Author is an experienced 
craftsman and teacher at Wentworth In- 
stitute. 341 pages. 


Copyfitting Systems 
Bi-Log Proportional Scale. ........$2.00 


Landenberger's Scale determines instantly 
accurate proportions for enlargement or re- 
duction of drawings or cuts. Equivalent of 
a 36-inch slide rule, wrapped twice around 
a 6-inch circle. For dimensions from 1 to 
100 inches linear measure, in 1/16th, 1gth, 
and '4 of an inch. 


BOOKS 


FOR THE 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


* You profit from the years of experience 
and knowledge that these authors share 
with you. Here are the volumes most popu- 
lar with printing executives, craftsmen, 
libraries, teachers, and students. You'll 
save time by enclosing a check or money 
order. This eliminates accounting costs 
and enables us to maintain this service to 
the trade. 


Order from the Book Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6 


Estimating & Accounting 


Franklin Printing Catalog (Year). ..$20.00 


Gives you the up-to-date selling value 
for every printing order. Inspires confi- 
dence; builds patronage. Investigate the 
trial-order plan. Lease rental $15.00 after 
first year; includes revision service. 


Inks 


Printing Inks: Their Chemistry. .....$7.75 


By Carleton Ellis. An exhaustive volume, 
both practical and authoritative. Treats 
technology of inks from every angle of in- 
terest to printers, ink manufacturers and 
chemists. Subject Index has over 8,000 en- 
tries. 6 by 9; 560 pages. 


Layout and Typography 
Advertising Layout & Typography . .$3.00 
Commercial Art, By C. E. Wallace. $3.25 


How to Make Type Readable..... .$2.00 


By D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Re- 
sults of testing 12,000 students over 12-year 
period to find standards for all factors of 
type selection and arrangement on printed 
page. 


Linotype Operation 
Care of Linotype and Intertype....$2.50 


Correct Keyboard Fingering... ...$0.60 


By John S. Thompson. Revised edition. 
System of fingering linotype keyboard for 
speed in operating; diagrams and practice 
lists. A pamphlet. 


Lithography 


Lithographers’ Manual, The.......$5.00 


By Walter E. Soderstrom. A manual of 
methods, materials, equipment used. Illus- 
trated; 336 pages. 


Photoengraving and 
Photography 


Art & Technique of Photo-Engraving. $1.50 
By Julien Soubiran. Tells how to order. 


Copying Technique..........++++$2.00 

By F. R. Fraprie and R. H. Morris. Basic 
principles, newest methods, all kinds of 
copying. 


Presswork 


Handbook for Pressman, The.......$3.50 

By Fred W. Hoch. Shows how to perform 
every kind of press makeready and running 
requirement. 26 illustrations, 24 charts, 
1,085 indexed cross references; 6 by 914 
inches; 236 pages. 


Proofreading 


Tip-Offs for Proofreaders.........$1.50 

By H. B. Cooper. A handbook for those 
who must know and do know. Fresh ma- 
terial about spelling, punctuation, word di- 
vision, and everything it touches. Fas- 
cination at first reading makes you want 
to keep this book handy for reference. 
Cloth. 


How Divide the Word............$1.00 
By A. M. Mayerstein. 
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Printers 
IDEAS THAT BUILD UP LABEL BUSINESS 














Get this timely new Specimen Sheet 
on How to Sell Heat Seal Labels 


Opportunities for you to gain new label orders have 
been opened wide by tae development of thermoplastic 
adhesives. Dennison papers with these properties are 
identified as Heat Seal. . 

A new Specimen Sheet on 23—5 Heat Seal Paper is 
the first chapter of this important story, which points 
the way to new orders for printers in a rapidly ex- 
panding field of labeling. Get this new Specimen Sheet 
from your Fine Paper Merchant. Ask for Specimen 
Sheet on 23—5 Heat Seal Paper. 
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THE FACT FINDER... 
a gold mine of information on GUMMED PAPERS! 


All the facts you need to select, print and SELL Gummed 
Papers. Just check your job against the indexed charts for 
the quick, correct an- 
swer that tells paper 
and gumming to insure 
economical handling and 
customer satisfaction. 
Complete . . . compact 

. handy. Standard 
file folder size. Get your 
copy from your Paper 
Merchant. 














New DENNISON 
GUMMED PAPER Sample Book 













Contains samples of the | Dewnieon 
complete line of Dennison 


Papers, white and colors. a 


sane thane | 
regular and special gum. | { OUMMED 
PAPERS 

: j 














mings. Tells correct usage 
for every job. Your Paper 
Merchant is ready to sup- 
ply you with this book. 




















YOUR PAPER MERCHANT HAS THESE NEW DENNISON GUMMED PAPER SELLING TOOLS 


Ask him today for the SPECIMEN SHEETS, the FACT FINDER, the SAMPLE BOOK. 
For name and address of your nearest Paper Merchant handling the Dennison Line write to: 


GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 


Dennioon Manufachuing So. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS _ 
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~ HAMILTON 


EQUIPMENT 


in Newspaper 
Composing Rooms \, 


@ MORE than one-fifth, or 20.6%, of a typical 
newspaper's total operating costs are in the composing 
room, reports Editor & Publisher from a survey of 
1947 newspaper operations. Climbing steadily, com- 
posing room costs have shown a dollar increase of 
69.05% over 1945. If you are a newspaper owner or 
publisher there has never been a better time to investi- 
gate the savings that modern Hamilton Composing 
Room Equipment can provide for you. 


Illustrated are two important items of Hamilton spe- 
cialized equipment for newspaper composing rooms, 
Hamilton Make-Up Table No. 17205 and Hamilton 
Single-Tier Newspaper Cabinet No. 12046-X. Standard 


equipment in many leading newspaper plants, units 


i 


ss 








HAMILTON MPG. £°: 








such as these are equally adaptable, and provide pro- 
portionate important savings, for newspapers in com- 


munities both large and small. 


Hamilton’s complete line of modern cost-cutting equip- 
ment for job and newspaper composing rooms is avail- 
able through all of the 46 nation-wide offices of West- 
ern Newspaper Union and Associated Companies. For 
information about any Hamilton product, or for prac- 
tical assistance in developing your own plans for 
modernizing your composing room, write, wire or 
phone our nearest branch, or direct your inquiry to 
Printing Machinery Division, Western Newspaper 
Union, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


e For complete service in Printing Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Vcailiiig Wlachirwey Drivin 











HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
LANCE CO. PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Dallas 
E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD., New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, Miami, Tampa 
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CORNE 
CUTTER 






You, too, can realize these 
same profits. Install a new, 
improved SOUTHWORTH 
POWER CORNER CUTTER. 


It will help you “cut corners 
in more ways than one! 














Follow the lead of these print- 
ers who “know from actual 
experience”. 


Saves $5.00 A Dag 
“I want to say that if you offered me $1000.00 for that SOUTHWORTH ROUND 
CORNERING MACHINE tomorrow, I would not sell it to you. It saves me about 
$5.00 each and every day” 
F. W. Tucker - TUCKER PRINTING HOUSE 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Does 14 Hour Job In 4 How 


“The Southworth Power Corner Cutter is one of the best investments we ever made. 






This statement is not just guess work, but based on an actual time check on 
repeat jobs. In one instance, it did in 4 hours what used to take 14 hours and 
the same proportion of saving holds good right down the line. Besides saving 
time, it also does a better job” 








John W. Lake, Mgr. - CASCO PRINTING CO. 
Portland, Maine 






Write, wire or phone for FREE illustrated 
folder and price list. Prompt delivery. 















_ GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION - 


A ORTH MACHINE co. | 
Tel 4-1424 ee, y 
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© Sturdy 


© Accurate 





© Dependable 





Ls i asa at a Sactenet 08 te ie anes 9 a sn bin 


ROTARY SHEET FED PRESS 


Particularly Adapted for Cardboard, Delivering up 
to 4,000 Impressions Per Hour in 2 and 3 colors. 





BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 


Established in 1882 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 
ROTARY WEB FED PRESSES—ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES 


ROTARY SHEET FED PRESSES and FLAT BED PRESSES 
MAGAZINE FOLDERS, CUTTERS and CREASERS 





MAGAZINE WEB FED PRESS 


Delivering up to 20,000 Impressions per hour in four colors. All features essen- 
tial for convenient operation and high speed production are built in the 
BABCOCK PRESSES. Anti-Friction Bearings—Steel Press Frames—Enclosed 
Drives—All Modern Construction—A Press for Pressmen. 





| © Sturdy 
| © Accurate 


© Productive 


All inquiries should be directed to 
the factory office. 
BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORP. 
801 Waynesburg Road, S, E. 
CANTON, OHIO 
PHONE 45145 
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EXTREME STEADINESS 
ot leght lalane 


and constant color temperature... 
ESSENTIAL TO PRODUCTION OF HIGH 
QUALITY WORK... 


are yOUrS WMN.. 


if ; i 5 [ FULLY AUTOMATIC 


HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC LAMPS 
Especially designed for all photo-me- 
chanical reproduction processes. Cur- 
rent-controlled feed motor maintains a 
constant arc-gap length. Arc almost 

























































































































































































































































































completely shielded from drafts. = = N y a = = = ~ 
The top graph shows fluctuations in a —=== 
the visible light energy during a four == 3 
minute operation with a conventional = ——— A = == =: 
flaming arc lamp. === = : 2A =a = 
The bottom graph shows fluctuations SS = 
in the visible light energy during a four iss ——— = == = == =F Bi 
minute operation with the Grafarc. Soa ae a Sr 
Start Important Savings. === eee “poh =p 
Uniform illumination can b ided ES vA = ‘s sz = 2 / ae 
ne ee 22S 2 SS SS SS = BS SS Sw 





on any work from 8” x 10” up to bill- 
board size. Exposures can be made by a 
simple timer. 








Adapters to fit most cameras and com- 
posing machines now available. 


Use this coupon 


for convenience in obtaining literature. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


57 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio | 
| Please send free literature and prices on the new Strong Grafarc | 
| High Intensity Arc Lamp. ant | 
| NEMO Fa cicicidiccesncenies G Wie ses: LL DROOL ECT CCCUACC COE CTT 

ROAD) | 
| Street ea 

WOOP... wc cee uO’ FOPPPPEreerErerererererrrrerecrree rer ree 

DMC oc cccvccosccccccvccecoces J 














The LAWSON DRILL SLOTTER drills 
and slots in one operation. It’s a two- 
in-one machine that gets the work done 
faster and easier. Produces a clean cut 


The LAWSON MULTIPLE HEAD DRILL SLOTTER gives you... 


Tip-toe treadle control brings head down to the work. Open frame 
design gives unlimited back depth. Back gauge is screw-operated 
easy from front of machines . . . rides in a V-slot to assure absolute 
squareness. Heads adjust from front of machine—spindles may be 
adjusted vertically when heads are in operation. Adjustable one- 
piece blade can be used with any size drill up to 14” 


operation 


clean 
operation 


® accuracy 


® durability 


a 












e.P }OWSON << 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Chips are automatically carried to removable waste box, accessible 
from the front of machine. 


Built-in floodlight across front of machine illuminates heads and 
gauges for exact setting. No special tools required to set heads 





at all times—and you can drill and 
slot a full 2” lift in about two seconds. 
When you so desire, you can adjust 
the head to do round holes only. 


200000 


Fixed position iron table; one-piece blade of long-lasting, fine qual- 
ity tool steel, for extra strength. 


Write for complete specifications on the LAWSON MULTIPLE HEAD DRILL SLOTTER, 
or see the LAWSON DRILL SLOTTER demonstrated at your nearest distributor. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC...... Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY............ . Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC... ....Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO..................4. Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC................. Dallas, Texas 
SEARS LIMITED........... .. . Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK I, N.Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN BINDERY EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 
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DETROIT 


Gmbossed 


COVER 
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AGREE 





























. that Detroit Embossed Cover was just the stock for 
the job. 

The man that sold the job... the man that runs the 
job ... the man that gets the job... all benefit by this 
selection. Here is a cover stock that is rich in appearance 
with its crisp embossing and clear, sparkling colors. It 
has the finish and uniformity that assures perfect impres- 
sions throughout any press run. And, although moderate 
in price, it has qualities of durability found only in the 
most expensive covers. 

For insurance of future printing orders... for elim- 
ination of “paper headaches” on the press .. . for a 
finished product that everyone will be proud of... you 
can’t go wrong with Detroit Embossed Cover. 





ca HNC 
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One of a complete 
line of Craftsman 
Line-up and Regis- 
ter Tables. 


You Get Quick and Easy 
HAIRLINE REGISTER 
With The CRAFTSMAN TABLE 


iy dienes get accurate line-up with hairline 
register ... quickly and easily ... when 
you use a Craftsman Line-up and Register 
Table. On a simple layout job or a compli- 
cated color register job, you save time and 
money with the Craftsman Table. Increase 
your profits by using Craftsman for making 
layouts, strike sheets, stick-up sheets and for 
lining up press sheets to get hairline register 
on your color work. 


Quick and easy accuracy comes from the 
metal straightedges operating in machine-cut 
geared racks on the Craftsman. Four stand- 
ard sizes with working surface of table 25” x 
38”, 39” x 51”, 46” x 66”, or 51” x 76”. 


Send for the 


raftsma 


Catalog today 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION. WALTHAM, MASS. 


George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 





CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA: Thomas R. Gallo, 211 Lamb Rd., Secane, Pa. 


-reeeeeesUSe this Coupon Today---------. 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me your 
Catalog of Craftsman Line-up and Register 
Tables. 


Name 





| ETT rf 
Address rs ne 




















Your Line-Cast 
Machine Composition 





~ KELLOGG 


Type-O-uhiler 


REG U S. PAT OFF 


KEYBOARD* 


You've read of —and heard of—this Keyboard which has proven 
itself as standard equipment, and as service to publishers and 
printers all over the country. Here is why it is of service, why 
it should be standard equipment for you: 

The Kellogg Type-O-Writer Keyboard /s a means for keeping 
you producing. When a machine becomes idle because of illness or 
absenteeism, anyone familiar with standard typewriter operation 
can “fillin’” after short training in composing machine operation. 
That’s because the Type-O-Writer has the same arrangement of 
keys as a standard typewriter — permits the operator to use both 
hands across the keyboard in setting all faces. The 44 keys of 
the Type-O-Writer operate the 90 keys of the composing machine. 
Naturally, operator fatigue and errors are greatly reduced. — 

The Kellogg Type-O-Writer mounts on any line casting 
machine in less than 60 seconds. Only two slight adjustments are 
made when initially installing the keyboard. After that, it may be 
mounted and removed instantly. Portable, light-weight, the Type- 
O-Writer operates on standard AC current, or DC with an inverter. 
Why not write today for full information? 


*FULLY COVERED BY U. S. PATENTS 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 South Cicero Avenue Chicago 38, Illinois 
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This GILBERT BOND watermark identifies an outstanding 25% new- 
cotton-fibre bond paper. It is tub sized and air dried. It is crisp, crackly, 
beautifully attractive. It will inspire quick, favorable attention to your 
company name, product and service. 

No paper made without mew cotton fibres can approach it for fine appearance, 
ability to impress, and economy in stationery costs, regardless of quality claims. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 - Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 


























Ink problems? ... Relax ...The high quality of Johnson Inks has been 


helping printers produce fine work at lowest cost for 144 years. 


"Spy JONSON coon 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO «~ BOSTON e« ST. LOUIS « CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
BALTIMORE « KANSAS CITY « PITTSBURGH e ATLANTA + DALLAS 
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OF INK OFFSET 
QareNO- OFFSET. 
PROCESS 


You run no chance of the unforeseen need of smudge- 
sheeting with Paasche “No-Offset” Process Equipment. 
Entirely eliminated is the old problem of ink offset: Full 
press speeds are maintained and delays formerly caused by ink 
manipulations are done away with. Delivery schedules are met. 
The estimators dilemma—to figure slip-sheeting or not to figure it— 
is gone. With the unbeatable combination of Paasche “No-Offset” 
Equipment and Solution, shop costs are cut, press time reduced and 
printing quality improved. 
Paasche Solutions may be used to prevent ink offset on any kind of 
printing, including metal foil and cellophane, food wrappers and containers 








—and to meet various climatic conditions. 


feaschs Mirbuush bo 


1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY... CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











SAVE TIME, 
REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER 
PRINTING with 


MN) cyLINDER 


PRESS LOCKS 
















In Black and Colors (single and 





Eliminate the danger of springy process) feature: 
chases and the trouble it can cause. *Lightning Fast Drying! 
Get perfect alignment and safe op- Non-offsetting! 
eration from tried and proven M&W Non-drying on press! 
Cylinder Press Locks. Five convenient a in fountains and con- 
s'zes permit fast and accurate lock- Extremely rub-proof! 
ing by pulling head to desired Excellent press s:ability! 
Saves time and space—just print and 


length and locking with a Hempel 0 


*On coated stocks without the aid 
of any external drying device. 


a pone (Only slightly slower on uncoated 
stocks) 


Why no: order a trial lot today! 


Morgans & Wilcox rr 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPARTMENT | MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. g Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27,6. ¥ 


key. 
3”, 5”, 8”, 14” and 22” Closed. 














ALBANY 


Printers Supplies Since 1878. Dealers in Principal Cities 
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FOR NUMBERING 


Since 1885 Wetter has had the fypo- 
graphic numbering machine to be 
\ relied on for profits. Wetter was 
better when it was first in the 
field with the self-contained 
plunger—even better today with 
its seven exclusive construction 
fectures. 


WelleR 


NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
Atlantic Ave. & Logan S?.,B'klyn 8,N.Y. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS * 











ee 


Careful formulation from top-grade materials 
puts into your Triangle Ink supply the characteris- 
tics you’re looking for: trouble-free production . . . 
uniform density... greater coverage. ..color 
that’s alive! 

And, as many fine printers and lithographers 
have discovered, our efficient, high-gear service 
goes a long way to overcome the ink problems 
you face ... routine or exceptional. 

Discover your ink satisfaction ... get in touch 
with us. 











ee 


over 25 years service to fine Lithographers and Printers 


YOUR INK SATISFACTION 







NO MORE 
ee LOST ” 
RECORDS 


The HANO 
5% x 8% 
Refolder 
Register 


LITHO FORMS FOR REPEAT ORDERS 


Fast delivery of Hano Registers and Forms 
make sales easy. Litho quality assures you 
of profitable repeat orders. A liberal system 
of discounts plus a “‘sure-fire’’ method of 
dealer protection insure your immediate 

and future profits. Get all the 
story ... write today. 


S=\_ CONTROL CASH 


The HANO 
4% x 6% Refolder 
and Cash Drawer Unit 








Southern, Midwest, Western Dealers Wanted 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 
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si 
But not for-QUADS & SPACES 


These little fellows are as 
elusive as most small game. 
wy 
t aa 
around for quads 
and spaces to fill a line. 
Also, it’s quite an expensive pastime. 
They have a habit of being 
hidden in standing jobs, which 
fall apart after they are removed. 
So—why not keep hunting as 
an outdoor sport, 
and let us fill your quad and 
space requirements with our economy 
size packages. They pay for themselves 


in hunting time. 
BALTIMORE 
15 S. Frederick St. TYPE pattimore 2, Md. 
LS eee eee 


There isn’t 
much sport in hunting 














= 210 Guilford Avenue 


The Taylor ae 


GIVES DIRECT VISION 


enabling the operator, in normal working position, to look down 
on the imposing stone area where he is working, with a clear, 
accurate and unobstructed view of any part of the imposing surface, 
a space approximately 18” x 25”, seeing displayed at full size at 
type high an image of all the registering detail shown on the copy 
sheet spread face down on the glass plate at top of Registerscope. 
It is this image that shows the operator where. to locate every 
element of the form before it goes to press. 


While the use of the Taylor Registerscope is applicable to all 
problems of registering flatbed letterpress forms, it is especially 
valuable in plants doing color, folding box and specialty printing 
as it 


SAVES THE TIME THAT COSTS MOST 


TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Baltimore 2, Md. ) 











ELEMENT’ 


ELIMINATES THE ‘HUMAN 


e) PENNIES 


FOR PAPER CUTTING 


DOLLARS IN SALES 


Po ot ay 


MACH IN ES 
The Accepted Standard 


ELEMENT’ 





3H1L S3LVNIWI139 


‘HUMAN 


Electric-Eye cut register 
control. Maximum produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


*LNIW313> NYWNH. 


@ ELIMINATES THE 
° 


ELEMENT’ 


papers cut accurately to “ 
length, counted and 
stacked in seed even piles. 


aHL S3LVNIWI13 


HUMAN 


Write af once for 
complete details 


CHARLES EcK MACHINE CORP. 
Ailematee 2 Teel Shel Culler 


412 N. 13TH STREET © PHILA. 8, FZNNA.. 


ELEMENT’ 


»LN3W313) NYWNH, 


ELIMINATES THE 


ELIMINATES THE ‘HUMAN 





YOUR PRINTING PRESS 
IS NOT COMPLETE 


Unless you have a 


ROBERTS 


DIRECT DRIVE 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


N°? 54321 (Gothic) 
NO 12345 (Roman) 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY can now be made on 5 and 6 wheel 
Numbering Machines, either in forward or backward action. 





The low cost of these essential numbering units will quickly 
be repaid by the added work that can be handled on your 
press. 


If you haven't already re- NEW PRICES 

ceived ROBERTS NEW COM- 

PREHENSIVE CATALOG, we 5 Wheels......___.. $17.50 
suggest you write in for it 

today. 6 Wheels dnewnesenene 19.50 


TRADE-IN your old machine, regardless of make and receive 
a 10% allowance on a new one. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
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Convince Yourself... 


TRY THE © 
NEW 


i After many years of experience with 
F D RITE tubber rollers of all types, we recom- 
mend ENDURITE as the superior cam 


roller . . . one that will not glaze, 
RED KEYBOARD harden or shed. 

Compounded of three-fourths pure 
India Rubber, ENDURITE outlasts many 
times any other roller on the market! 
ENDURITE is available in either smooth 
or corrugated. Order a pair today... 

try them . . . convince yourself! 


RUBBER 
ROLLER | 














LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
337-341 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, WN. ¥. 





1 SURE BET- 


PERFECTION FLAT GUMMED PAPER 


STAYS FLAT 
The Year Round 


Perfect printability by either 
offset or letterpress 
65 diferent stock items to meet 


almost any specifications 
10 Whites—18 Colors 
Dextrine, Strong and special 


eT Tuliare) 
gat 


em. 6 Can be printed on gummed 
é 





side, too 


FEBRUARY 


sun mon Tue WED Tal 


Sold to Commercial Printers, only 


through reliable Fine Paper Merchants. 








' . 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


HeH 
Dry Spray Way 


@ No Liquids Used! 
@ Really Stops Smudging and 
Off-Setting! 








e Get more production and less spoilage— 
more running time on your presses. Have a 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is 
really DRY — not affected by highest humidi- 
ties. Pressrooms are cleaner — much less spray 
in the air. Proved on the largest production 
units — both letterpress and offset. Quickly 
pays for itself. 


@ Write for complete information today — 
mention size and kind of press. 


HaH PRODUCTS 


1930 So. State St. Chicago 16, Ill. 











The NEW Model ‘‘D”’ 
EXTENSION DELIVERY 





AN OUTSTANDING 
SUCCESS 


from Coast to Coast 


The EXTENSION DELIVERY with the 
proven ‘Ten Points of Superiority’ 
For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
379 West Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
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SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 





3 to 4 Times Faster! 
Reduce handling of all types of paper—from 
onionskin to heavy board—by eliminating slow, 
laborious hand pounding and riffling. 
They'll save you money and time—write for 
illustrated folder. 


SYNTRON Cco., 575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
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tHE J.—E. DOYLE company 


1220 WEST 6th STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 














CUT COST ON 
GATHERING 
AND JOGGING 
€ 


UNIVERSAL 
JOGGER 
TILT-A-TYPE 
Available Now 
© 
JOGS SHEETS 
5x8 TO 19x24 


Write for prices, etc. 














UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., INC. 
322 SO. FOURTH STREET © MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 








THE FINANCIAL POST, FLOWER GROWER, CURRENT 
MEDICAL DIGEST 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
The Automatic Mailer 


e@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automatically. 


e New higher speed — saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 West Altgeld Street Chicago 14, Illinois 





SAC eer benS 


— 
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SAW TRIMMERS 


GALLEYS AND CABINETS ALL SIZES 


CONSTRUCTED OF THE FINEST STEEL 
Rugged - Rigid - Durable 


c. CAAA WRRERRRTTP 


GALLEY CABINETS 


FOUR TIER 
with 100 Galleys 


834x13 - $96.50 
312x2312-$118.00 
614x2312-$124.50 


TWO TIER 
ONE TIER with 50 Golleys 
with 25 Galleys = g3/.x13 - 58.50 
834x13 - $36.50 614x232 - $74.00 834x2312-$159.50 
12x18 - $49.50 12x18 - $79.75 12x18 - $148.50 


FOSTER MANUFACTURING CORP 


123-127 North: Thirteenth Street e Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Telephone: LOcust 4-2890 


Known Nationally For Dependability & Permanence 


sYyainow SASVHD ALIdVS 


SANIHDSVW ONIWAEWNN 


SING WadVd 








~~ 
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HAND-I-FONTS 


L.A. Type has a selection of over 175 of these 
handy fonts. Priced at $1.75 they consist of 
fractions, stars, border pieces, emblems, and 
ornaments—a real time saver in the composing 
room. Write for our new Hand-i-Font catalog. 


Nh eS 

















No. 115 Piece Arrows 
Consult Your Dealer or Write Direct 


L.A. TYPE & RULE CO. 


225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 15 
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NEW OFFSET GUIDE NOW AVAILABLE 


THE 
FRANKLIN 


OFFSET 
CATALOG 


provides an easy-to-use, accurate guide for valuing 
your lithograph orders. Issued by the publishers of the 
famous Franklin Printing Catalog, it gives you a fast, 
reliable method for estimating offset orders. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
60-DAY FREE 
TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
5—Smyth Book Sewers, No. 3, 4 and 8. 
1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 
1—Sanborn Book Smasher 
1—Latham Power Punch with punches. 
2—Hand Job Backers. 
2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 
1—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and ringer. 
1—Muprphy Sealing Machine. 
1—Latham Stitcher 7%" capacity. 
1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher ¥6’’ Capacity. 
1—000 Latham Stitcher 2’ capacity. 
1—0O Lantham Stitcher 1 4%” capacity. 
1—2 Boston Stitcher Y4‘’ capacity. 
3—Hand Roller Backers. 
1—4-Head, 4-Station Christensen Gang 

Stitcher, DC motor. 

COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book Stitchers, capacity 1/4". 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers—34", 112" and 21” capacities. 








P.O. Box 143 Salt Lake City 5, Utah JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
IP-4 128 No. Clinton St. e STate 2-1670 @ Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 
For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 93 





THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

* pnp abi nig ont ~~ en- 
$89,000; 1948 gross much bigger. Equipment gra' stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

inventoried at $61,000. For quick sale $60,000 Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 18, 

terms. P. O. Box 8408 Los Angeles 16, Cal. Mo. 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 
Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr 
Young, international layout authority, of- 
fers a complete Home Study Course to 
help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. I.P. for 
free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
@ NEW MEXICO PRINTING SHOP 1947 gross 









CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

ERS. DO YOUR OWN IMPRINTING— 
FULL LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6510 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 87. 


FOR SALE 


BEST...trom any angle 
The CMC 
CORNER CUTTER 


Two guided 
blades, top 
bottom, whisk 
a clean cut 





@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 











CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


BOOKBINDERS 





Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay method. 
Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. Apply on com- 
pany letterhead for free instruction books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226 Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPY-FITTING 


is EASIER and FASTER 





ENGDAHL 


BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 


through a stack 
up to 134’. No 
ragged edges, 
no blocks to 











wear. The 
price is so low, 
any shop can 
own one. 























Chicago, Illinois HW ABERULE 
Telephone MOnnoe 6-6062 
BOOKS Visual COPY-CASTER 


@ TRICKS OF THE PRINTING TRADE $1.00. 

Will save time and money in the job shop. 
How to make money by advertising $1.00. Will 
wake up the non-advertiser. Both for $1.50. 
Send eash, check or P.O. W. H. RICHARDS, 
Box 291, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


If you create or print folders, booklets, 
broadsides, catalogs or books—if you de- 
sign or write newspaper or magazine ads— 
if you have to translate the written word 
to the printed work, you definitely can- 
not afford to be without the Haberule. Now 
in daily use by more than 36,000 artists, 
advertising men, printers, editors, copy- 
writers, apprentices and students, the 
Haberule is eliminating much of the worry 











BRONZING MACHINES 





MILWAUKEE 
BRONZING MACHINES 


For all presses. Some rebuilt units. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. 
COMPANY 


229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























and financial loss of type jobs that go 
wrong. Anyone can use it in a few minutes. 


763 typefaces; 4000 fonts; sizes 4 
to 18 pt. Pocket size, plastic bound. 62° 
Complete with Haberule Gauge... e 


At Your Artist Material Store or 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. D—7 East 42nd Street. New York 17 





MACHINERY COMPANY 


, 57 oe AVENUL, BOSTON. MASS 


Fhe Nations (leang Hours for Punting Machinery 





(Continued on nezrt page) 





McAdams single straight pen ruler— 


McAdams quadruple L pen ruler— 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET — e 
ESTABLISHED 1842 





rules two sides in one feeding 


rules two sides in both directions in one feeding 
Great time and labor saving effected in manufacturing columnar pads, loose leaf sheets, 
blank and account books and similar stationery. 
Beautiful and accurate pen ruling at high speed and volume production will help meet 
rising production costs and the competitive market. Write for 1-203. 
Also The Quadruple L-Rules Two Sides In Both Directions In One Feeding 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broaodmeyer, President 


NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 





“‘A Major Improvement In Pen Ruling” 





RULE TWO SIDES IN ONE FEEDING—SPEED UP PRODUCTION*—LOWER LABOR COST 


This exclusively new principle of pen ruling is furnished in two types— 





McADAMS 


CYLINDER TYPE PEN RULING MACHINE 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 











Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
Row to do the 
job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 









i Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, W. J. 

| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best 51t2 


38” Oswego Auto. Cutter 

Lever Paper Cutters 26% - 23 - 19” 
Diamond Power Cutters 36” - 34” - 30” 
20” Domore Process _Embosser 

No. 4 Hacker Proof Press 18%x24% 
Monotype plant complete 

Hamilton galleys, cabinets—iron tops 


“Dealer in Big Name Brands’ 


TOMPKINS PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 


722 So. Clark St. Chicago 5, Illinois 








FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, eg By AUTOMATIC 


No. 46 Single Color Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3612” x 46” 

28” x 41” Miller two color, four track 

No. 12 Babcock Cutter & Creaser, ext. del. 

No. 12 Babcock Printing Press, ext. del. 

No. 43 Babcock auto. unit, bed 29” x 41” 

No. 1 Kelly Press, 22” x 28” : 


12” x 18” Kluge Printer & Die Cutter 

12” x 18” and 14” x 22” Chandler & Price 
automatics 

3—V-45 Miehle Vertical Presses 

Model “B” Brackett Trimmer 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38-40-50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44" Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto Clamp 

57” Dexter Paper Cutter, Auto Clamp 

Christ t tic stitcher, 5 stations 

“B"” Cleveland with continuous feeder 

CSM-3 Intertype, electric pot 

Model “E” 8 page Duplex Newspaper Press 

Monotype Giant Caster 

20” x 30”, 22” x 32” Thompson Cutters 
and Creasers 

Many other items—list on request 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESET ase 
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The advertisement 
below appears in a 
long list of executive, 
advertising, and sales 
promotion magazines. 


GET A MORTGAGE PAPER 


High opacity is on 
4 Mortgage pa 
Casy. It lends 


¢ Of the most im 
aper can have. Ir ae 
'MPortance to 


Rising Parchment 


SUper opaque Vv 6 
ed Parchment finish 


v 100% rag 


distinctive een Standard sizes of envelopes 


V four weights 
hi sing Papers 


~ ASK Your PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising P Mpony. H. n 
9 e 
oper Company, Housato tc, Mass 


WHEN You WANT To KNOW.. 





Rising ads BUH ro pay-oli! 


“Rising ads sell you to your customers. They 
give the credit due you. They make your selling 
job easier. They help your customers choose 
the right paper...That’s how Rising ads 
boost your pay-off ... No matter 
what the document to be printed, high opacity is 
important. Recommend super-opaque 


Rising Parchment. It will boost your pay-off. 





Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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FOR PRINTING AND FABRICATING 


Tags, Tickets, Labels, Zig-Zags, Snap-Outs 





NEW ERA Multi-Process PRESSES 


The starting point for faster 
printing and finishing opera- 
tions at lower cost is a New Era 
Multi-Process Press. Set up your 
plates, attach a roll of paper, 
varying in weight from onion- 
skin to .050 board — flick the 
switch, and your job comes out 


finished at the delivery end— 
single or multi-color. 

New Era units print on one 
or both sides of the web, then 
perforate, punch, slit, number, 
die cut, score, reinforce, patch, 
and eyelet—according to finish- 
ing attachments used. 


Send for Bulletins on presses and allied equipment. 









WRITE FOR BINDER OF NEW ERA BULLETINS 
Multi-Process Presses * Tag Presses * 
Collating Machines * Carbon Paper Folding 
Machines * Tabulating Card Presses 





SOMETHING NEW FOR 
MIEHLE VERTICALS . 


10-W BELTS 


This is the first announcement of the new fabric type belt. It is so made that 
it is GUARANTEED not to stretch more than one inch, and GUARANTEED 
against breakage for SIX MONTHS. The cost is less than that of a top grade 


leather belt. Oil cannot affect its life. 


Order 10-W belts for your Miehle Verticals NOW. Priced at $10.40 each, 
postpaid. You can’t lose. Order them today. 


JACK BEALL VERTICAL SERVICE 


639 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 





Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 





Your Choice 


“As Is” or REBUILT 
TO FACTORY STANDARDS 


Dexter Model 394 folder 25x38” 
to 62x74” with Dexter Cross 
continuous feeder, A.C. 


Model B Cleveland with current 
model Cleveland continuous 
feeder, A.C. equipment 


Miller Simplex 20x26” current 
model, automatic oiling, A.C. 


Intertype Model CSM-1 

Miehle unit presses in Model Nos. 
4, 3, 2 and 2/0 

No. 2 Kelly automatic press 


Seybold 36” Dayton model cut- 
ter, automatic clamp 


New Diamond power cutters 


New Challenge and Nygren- 
Dahly paper drills 


New Halley jobbers 


New Halley gang numbering ma- 
chines 


New Halley book choppers 
New Rosback bindery machines 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS Inc. 


220 South oc 
CHICAGO 6 














ZZ 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 


S00 FIFTH AVENUE 


“) 


ANI 


A 









ANITA 


NEW YORK 18,N. Y 
BRyant 9-1133 


a> FOR SALE 


Two General Electric Printing Press Drives. 
100 H.P. Main Motors. 7'2 H.P. Threading 
Motors. Price $9,573.35 F.O.B. Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Address Box N-1265, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 


| CATALOGUE/ 











MILLER TWO-COLOR 
4 TRACK (27 x 41) 
LATEST MODEL 














Style C Kelly, 172x222 

Style B Kelly, Special, 17x22 

1414x22 C&P Craftsman automatic unit 

12x18 Craftsman Kluge 

No. 43 Miehle with Swingback feeder 
and extension delivery 

Model B Cleveland with Continuous 
feeder 


Ease WRITE FOR OUR 
(an NEW CATALOGUE! 





36”, 44” Sheridan New Model cutters 
44” Dexter cutter with autoclamp 

Model 26, 42 pica Linotype, new style 
Model 14 Linotype 

Monotype Giant Caster 

Monotype Material Maker 

Model 25 Vandercook Proof Press 

Model 317 Vandercook Power Proof Press 


This represents just a few items of our ex- 
tensive inventory. Complete list on request. 


PC eh te 


82 BEEKMAN STREET @ NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-1791 






















Late-type Model 289 Baum Folders 

New 3414", 44” & 50” Paper Cutters 
Rebuilt Cutters, both hand and power 
New 28” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
Brackett Stripper; Power Paper Drills 
New Steel Type Cabinets—Galley Cabinets 
New Composing Room Saws; Steel Stones 
Whirler, Size 72” 

Miehle Verticals V45-V36 

Kelly Presses, Models C and B 

Kluge Automatics 12 x 18, 10 x 15 


Representing Leading Equipment 
Manufacturers 


TOMPKINS "*\7,;0""° 
Printing Equipment Co. 
1040 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Mich., TA-5-8003 











@ FOR SALE: Old established stationery and 
printing company. Annual business of 
$300,000. Complete plant containing letterpress 
and offset equipment. Located in the industrial 
section of Los Angeles. $96,000 will handle or 3 
will consider partnership. Box N-1269, c/o The a 


Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago , caer 
ENNIS TAG & SALESBOOK CO. “"** °F PAPER PRopUcTS 


6, Illinois. 
ENNIS . TEXAS 








(Continued on next page) 

















Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Business Papers of 


CRAPHIE ERTS CORPORETIN OF C0 fa mometleeieeentecatenedaan 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT + 110 OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 3781 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 


RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 





FIRST— 

Rolling Table Saw—Builf in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 





Send for 
Stratosphere 
Folder 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First In KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 








56” MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNIT 


2 #2 KELLY PRESSES, 22 x 34 SIZE 


549 W. RANDOLPH STREET 





@ 1 Miehle Horizontal Serial No. H 211 motor 

equipment 220VDC includes 6 chases and 1 
complete set Dayco rollers and spares in good 
condition. Press operating daily including 4 
color work, available immediately, best offer. 
THE BENHAM PRESS, Indianapolis 2, Indi- 
ana. 





@ FOR SALE: One new packer 4-color, 36” 

wide Aniline Printing Press. Complete with 
19%” plate rolls, metering device and rewind. 
Precision built and all ball bearing. Immediate 
delivery. Write Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


70” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 


62” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 
27 X 41 MILLER FOUR TRACK, TWO-COLOR PRESS 


46” #3 MIEHLE HAND-FED and 41” #4/4R MIEHLE HAND-FED PRESSES 


MILLER SIMPLEX 20 x 26 AUTOMATIC PRESS 

12 x 18 RICE AUTO. UNIT, guaranteed as new, 30% off list. 
SEYBOLD 50” 10Z and 48” AUTO. CLAMP CUTTERS 

34° OSWEGO AUTO. CLAMP CUTTER 

38” & 44” OSWEGO & DEXTER AUTO. CLAMP CUTTERS 

2 SHERIDAN 3 KNIFE CONTINUOUS BOOK TRIMMERS 
CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER and ROSBACK GANG STITCHER 
LATHAM MODEL 1 MONITOR 34” STITCHER 

CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC FOLDERS, MODEL B AND MODEL W 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


ANdover 3-4633 


FOR SALE (Continued) 





Don’t gamble with fire in your plant 
—be sure your fire protection is ade- 
quate. Get these brand new latest 
type 10 Ib. COz extinguishers and be 
ready to fight those small fires before 
they do serious damage. Keep them 
around your ink and volatile liquid 
storage areas where fire is apt to 
break out. Fully charged .. . ready 
to use. Quick discharge squeeze grip 





handle . . . can be operated by any- 
one. | diate shipment. Order today. 
Present List ap. $48.00 

our price $36.50 


F.0.B. Chicago 
E Sales in Illinois subject 
to III. Sales Tax 
i a 126 S. CLINTON ST. 
ROOM 230, CHICAGO 6 








CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





@ 1 cut cost steel locking up material] cabinet 

No. 527, 1 Heinrich Precision Electric Hy- 
draulic Vulcanizer, platen 24x24, pressure 120 
tons. All in good working condition. Apply THE 
REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 

rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 


FOR SALE (Continued) 








Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
Row to do the 
job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 


Side 
\ 











I Depend On The Leader 


CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, WN: J. 

| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, tll. 
Rotogravure at its best @& | 





GAUGE PINS 





Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use on All Job Presses 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 


MEGILL’S Original Stee! ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 
763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 


@ PRINTING ESTIMATOR. Large Philadel- 

phia letterpress plant doing quality job 
and commercial work needs experienced esti- 
mator. Good opportunity for man who feels 
limited in present position. Send resume of 
experience and salary requirements. All replies 
held confidential. Our staff knows of this in- 
quiry. Write Box 0-1254 c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ PRINTING SALESMAN must be exreri- 

enced. Excellent opportunity for high grade 
man to form permanent connection with fast 
growing plant in downstate Illinois. We do not 
have a salesman at present. Write Box N-1271, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





@ PRINTER, working foreman in small com- 
posing room of modern plant doing 
high-class publication and book work. Must be 
good typographer and able to supervise others. 
Permanent for capable, dependable, clean man. 
Open shop, excellent working conditions. Tell 
all in first letter. Write Box N-1270, c/o The 
ee Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Inols. 


(Continued on nezrt page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 


@ PRESSMAN WANTED to operate our new 

58” Five Color Sheet-fed Cottrell press. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Location is in 
mid-west. Write Box N-1272, c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois, 





MOTOR CONTROL & EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, IIl. 





NAPKINS FOR IMPRINTING 


@ NAPKINS FOR IMPRINTING: For Bars, 

Cafes, Etc. Heavyweight, Scalloped edges in 
dinner, luncheon, and cocktail sizes. Made for 
easy press feeding. Can be run on automatics. 
Immediately available in bulk or gift boxed. 
White, blue, yellow, pink, green or assorted 
colors. Write for samples and prices. 2 sample 
gift boxes $1.00. HAAS PRESS, Dept. 5, Sleepy 
Eye, Minnesota. 





PLASTIC RULE 





PLASTIC RULE 


25” strips, 18 to 72 pt. ng wider. kane, Wearin 
— Light Weight — Easy to Cut — Economical. Sol 
by Leading Printers’ Su upply ~—. ig. 7 TI-Pl 
Co., 1000 Broadway, Kansas City 6 0. 





PLANT WANTED 


TRADE COMPOSITION 
PLANT WANTED 


We want to buy a trade compo- 
sition plant, located in Ohio, In- 
diana or Kentucky. 





Write in confidence, giving kind 
of equipment, number of men em- 
ployed and price wanted. 


BOX NO. N-1262, ¢/o THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHI- 
CAGO 6, ILLINOIS. 








PRINTERS’ APRONS 






















ee BRINTER get i 
’ 4 
on PRINTERS’ APRONS ££ 
Ge = =NO LAUNDRY BILLS WITH MIRACLE PLASTIC | 
Miracte, BL. ACK puseus 
S$ 7 PRINTERS APRON ives, veal 
and yet can be cl bh { 
cloth and a-o! > 
PPD Bla _ Miracle 
K We cerrye in ! ‘and { 
complete fi, rocket sian erect "tate ° ie ¥ 
tne ot semfory Sine "Sands: "King “Zeade’ at l 
{ canvas 82.50 Has line xause po 4 
5 ores Asa D. Scott. industries! 
i JOBBERS WANTED 1028 &. 630d Se Cie ¥ 
OY Teel TRILL TSS. To 
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ELIMINATES STATIC 


| 
IMPROVES REGISTER 


| 
KEEPS PAPER “FLAT” 

















Humidification and Air 


CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER 


A completely self-contained hu- 
midifier’ requiring only water 
feed ‘and drain connections and 
electric line for installation. Fan 
assures positive circulation and 
even humidity. 


CENTRAL STATION 


A saturated air system employ- 
ing Bahnson air washers design- 
ed for maximum efficiency with 
minimum pumping costs to pro- 
vide year-round control of tem- 
perature and humidity. 





8. C. STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
4. L. BROWN 
886 DREWRY STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
R. M. ANDERSON 
314 EAST STREET 
CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


THE BAHNSON CO. 





THERE’S PROFIT INSURANCE IN 
Kebula AUTOMATIC 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 





The Bahnson Company offers a complete line of 


Conditioning equipment 


developed in over thirty-three years of experience 
in Industrial Air Conditioning. 


BAHNSON HUMIDUCT 

A unit air-conditioning system 
combining humidification with 
ventilation. Heating, cooling, de- 
humidification and air filtering 
can be included. Separate equip- 
ment room not required for nor- 
mal installation. 


ECONOMIZER ATOMIZER 


A self-cleaning atomizer opera- 
ting from water and air supplied 
under pressure. Available in 
various capacities, each having 
minimum air consumption. 


For complete information write for Bulletin 333 


F. &. FRAMBACH 
703 EMBREE CRESCENT 


R. T. HOOGOON 
1 CLARINA STREET 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


DEWITT CLARK 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C 


LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 








INKS 


Get Varnishes and 
Dryers, too, from 





FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS | 
In Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 215 $. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 























ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 











ELECTRIC-WELDED ¢ 





AMSCO CHASES 


SQUARE AND TRUE © ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 
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WESTFIELD. NEW JERSEY 


553 S. FIGUEROA STREET 









Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
PRINTING PRESSES—Photogravure 
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Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
Plain show you 
e-how to do the 
~\ job — better, 
s faster, more 
profitably. 


& 









Depend On The Leader 


i 
-&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. ma 


| 88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. 


no 
KEREADY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @® 5177 





REPESENTATION AVAILABLE 


e A RENOWNED COMMERCIAL HOUSE, 

disposing of large workshops for the repairs 
of printing machines with representative recep- 
tion and show-rooms, well-known and highly 
distinguished these forty years in the whole 
of Austria under the leadership of expert spe- 
cialists in the graphic trade and well-versed 
professionals for the mounting of the machines, 
wishes to be trusted with a GENERAL 
AGENCY in printing, offset, rotation, intaglio, 
composing-machines as well as machines for 
the paste-board, paper and bookbinding indus- 
try. Maschinenwerkstaette ‘Victoria’ Robert 
Reichl, 63 Schottenfeldgasse, Vienna VII (Aus- 
tria). 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 

@ SALESBOOKS—BUSINESS FORMS—enve- 
lopes—tags sold through dealers only—write 

for illustrated price lists, ERSCO, 1930 Patter- 

son Avenue, Bronx 61, New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SELLING 
PLANNING 
and PRODUCTION 


Printing Production Manager, age 32, 
oustanding record of achievement, 
seeks genuine opportunity to coordinate 
these three essentials. Solid practical 
and educational background, abreast 
new trends and developments. Expert 
composing room practice and proce- 
dure, planning, scheduling and follow- 
through. Working knowledge layout, 
composition, typography, estimating, 
presswork. Available about January Ist. 


BOX N-1264 c/o INLAND PRINTER 


Hs cc a nn cn nn De 


@ YOUNG MAN 28, Canadian, all round gen- 

eral knowledge of letterpress printing, bind- 
ery operations, paper ruling, office routine, cus- 
tomer relations. 10 yrs experience. Desires posi- 
tion as assistant to production man or manager 
in progressive plant of medium size producing 
commercial printing. New England states pre- 
ferred. Box N-1267, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 





@ MONOTYPER—combination keyboard-caster 
operator. A-1 typographer and machinist. 
Union. Write Box N-1266, The Inland Printer. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 


@ SUPERINTENDENT or pressroom foreman 

seeks position in shop doing high grade let- 
terpress printing. Married man, and would like 
to locate in fair sized city. Box N-1268, c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





@ OFFSET PRESSMAN. Can do plate and 

camera work. Ideal man for letterpress shop 
going into offset. Write Box N-1263, c/o The 
+" Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 
(OP OR TTT TTT, 


ACCURATE GAUGE 
ly POINT HARD 


COPPER 
SPACES 


Sizes from 4 to 72 point. Aids shop 
efficiency, highly praised. Write 
for free sample on your letterhead, 
or send us order on satisfaction or 
money back basis. Price $2.50 a 
pound plus express charges. 


F. H. Bartz, 18 East Kinzie St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. WH 4-4316 
wwe we 


PRISMAA, 


24 Pt.6A..... $6.15 30Pt.6A.........$7.95 


Cast from best-quality hard foundry metal. 
In stock for immediate delivery. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Ill. 





























@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces; send for circular. Northwest Type 
Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 
East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Producers 
of fine type faces. 





@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal for 
cash or trade. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





TYPEMETER 
ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use copyfitting system for 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 
picas. Five dollars a copy postpaid. Book 
Department. 


The Inland Printer * Chicago 6 


For further information write Elco Typo- 


graphic Service, $ , Ss. W., 
Canton 6, Ohio 











TYPESETTER WANTED 


@ THOMPSON TYPE CASTER Operator 

Wanted. An excellent opportunity for a 
man that thoroughly understands operation of 
Thompson for quality and production, to take 
charge; can either work on a good salary, or 
invest and-share in profits. Four Thompsons, 
other equipment. May consider selling or leas- 
ing to right party, with contract for production 
to us. Could be moved. Successful mid-west 
concern. State age, references, experience in 
confidence, in first letter. No novices or advance- 
seekers wanted. Write Box S-1242 c/o The 
oe Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
llinois. 





TYPESETTING 


@ ATTENTION PRINTERS AND PUBLISH- 

ERS: We are interested in obtaining con- 
tracts for typesetting of books and publications. 
We have a highly skilled staff, two intertypes 
and new typefaces. PARAMOUNT TYPESET- 
TING CO., 542 Dundas W.—Toronto—WaA. 0357. 





@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

eighty-five years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 





“1. TOUGH 
2. SOIL RESISTANT 
3. WATER REPELLENT 


4. EYE APPEALING 

or CATALOGS, MANUALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS, 
PROPOSAL COVERS, 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


TwitTex 














BEBE 


Ten Cutatypes, Series $-624, $2.50 





Ten Cutatypes, Series S-625, $2.50 


bang ing ing Pg 


Ten Cutatypes, Series S-715, $2.50 


Sey 


Ten Cutatypes, Series $-717, $2.50 


Request PB-6 from Cobb Shinn now. This 
sixty-four page size 9 x 12, plastic bound 
booklet contains art for Fall and the Holi- 
day Season that is easy to use and eco- 
nomical. 

Request PB-6 Today. It is FREE. 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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| Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best ® 5176 





THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS THESE BOOKS 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Exploring the Graphic Arts...... $3.00 


Study of various phases of printing; a book 
for students, but with much of interest to prac- 
tical, advanced workers. 


Lumiprinting—A New Graphic Art $3.50 


A 9- by 12-inch 116-page volume describing 
the process of using artist’s hand-made nega- 
tives for contact prints to develop varied effects, 
tones, textures. 


Origin of Printing in Europe..... $1.50 


Paragraphs on Printing........ $10.00 
By Bruce Rogers. 


Practice of Printing, The........ $2.25 


By R. W. Polk, Revised Edition. A basic text. 
Treats every phase from case layout, printing 
history, and type sizes, to layout, engraving; 
presswork; also offset. 


Printing and the Allied Trades . .. . $3.00 


By R. Randolph Karch. Clear, concise hand- 
book and text. Indispensable objective tests of 
self-administering type and valuable projects. 
Complete information for vocational students 
and apprentices, 207 illustrations; cloth; 234 
pages. 


Printing for School & Shop (Henry) $2.50 


Science of Imposition, The...... $5.00 


By John Reed. A text based upon funda- 
mentals and daily pressroom and bindery prac- 
tice. Shows printed sheet and stone la, outs, 
proper makeup, lineup, lockup stunts, *book- 
binding operations. Machine folds on Anderson 
High Speed, Dexter, Brown, Cleveland, Cham- 
bers, Liberty, and Baum Folders, 91 illustra- 
tions; 4144 by 614; 132 pages. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Book Department 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE AMMBACO COHTINUOUS BALER & 


mm Installation as part of planned production od 
A dangerous fire hazard eliminated ad Valuable 
floor space saved MM Baled Merchandise ## A 
PROFITABLE, SALABLE BY-PRODUCT! 


Any compressible material handled efficiently. Your 
inquiry will promptly bring a brief, ample survey. 


The AMERICAN BALER GO. sertevue ono 


CONTINUOUS BALING + CONTINUOUS BALING * 








ROLL FILM 
CAMERA 





Loaded with three different widths of film ...A 
simple turn of the crank places the desired width 
and length of film in position for exposure .. . Ex- 
posed film is dropped into light tight box, making 
it possible to shoot a series of negatives ... No 
wasted steps to the darkroom between exposures 
..- Controls are simple, easy-to-set... Speed pro- 
duction in your camera department. 


CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS COMPANY, I 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, GLEN COVE, N. 


CHICAGO. .D Es 
ATLANTA « DA 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 
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Above: Cover of Kable Bros. Co.’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Book. Below: Views of Kable 


Double Barrelled Approval for 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan 


To commemorate its fiftieth year Kable Bros. Company of Mount Morris, Illinois, recently pub- 
lished its Anniversary Book. This book, an outstanding specimen of printing excellence, was 
produced with the help of Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan . . . as is all letterpress work 
produced by Kable. This unqualified “double barrelled” approval of Cromwell Tympan is the 
result of proven ability to help produce, unfailingly, the finest in printed pieces. The hard uni- 
form surface, high tensile strength and calipered uniformity of Cromwell Tympan is constantly 
reliable. Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is, as always, unconditionally guaranteed. Try it 
before you buy it . . . write for FREE working sample giving size and make of press. 


Bros. Letterpress Production Division 


as always 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-39 South Whipple Street °* Chicago 32, Illinois 
Also manufacturers of CROMWELL Printer’s Hand Soap 


unconditionally 
guaranteed XS 














Intertype Leads the Way to 
Greater Composing Room Production 


Here are but a few of Intertype “firsts” .. . all important contributions 


for improving composing room operation. 





SIX-MOLD DISK AND 
EJECTOR SELECTOR 


Virtually eliminates the need for 
changing mold liners and ejector 
blades. Will cast slugs 5 to 48 point 
in size, up to 30 picas wide. All 
molds will cast overhanging slugs. 





Ls 


CONTINUOUS 
DISTRIBUTION 
No waiting for matrices to find their 


way home when mixing from as many 
as four magazines at a time. 





TODAY ... TOMORROW ... 
LOOK TO PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


FULLY AUTOMATIC . 
AUTOSPACER 


Automatically composes white space 
...quads and justifies lines at one 
setting of the control knob... elim- 
inates many manual motions when 
quadding or centering. 





NO-TURN AUTOSHIFT 


No crank to turn...simply set the 
lever for the magazine you want— 
the motor does the rest. 











VISILITE MAGAZINE 


Transparent—you can count the mat- 
rices in the magazine . . . see for 
yourself that they circulate freely. 


Lighter—a full length Visilite is 35 
Ib lighter than full length brass... 11 
Ib lighter than full length aluminum. 





FINGER-FLIP SHIFT 


Makes mixing type from two main 
and two side magazines simple... 
and fast. 


CONTINUOUS DISTRIBUTION 


VISILITE MAGAZINE 


NO-TURN AUTOSHIFT 


SIX-MOLD DISK AND 
EJECTOR SELECTOR 


FINGER-FLIP SHIFT 











FULLY AUTOMATIC AUTOSPACER 
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